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Into the Age of Discussion 


Alan Ryan 


^j^UW^ONALDWlNCHoiiajOHN lioi 

TwK(AkScienc€°fPolin c s: A study in mo 

iKentb-antuiyintellretual history thu 

^Cambridge Universi.y Press. £25 the 

2teck.£9.95). Th' 

Z 

r^Stly as a book upon its ostensible 
Set-matter, Tint Noble Science of Mb » 

r«t entirely satisfactory - .t is bitty and stybs- ™ 

rttaneven, the degree or seriousness which 
ihs various topics under discussion either war- 
ran or receive is too variable for comfort, and 
Uk degree of conviction which the authors in- 
spire varies wildly from one topic to another . ( 

Bui it is a tremendously good read, and as a ^ 

stimulus to thought it is so much more than 
atisfeciory that it could hardly be bettered, if ; 
some of the stylistic unevenness is irritating - ,'j^ 

the sheer noisiness of Stefan Collini's chapter 
on Mill drowns much of the argument - some £- 
of it is not merely inevitable but apt. So differ- ^ 
at in style, ambition and doctrine were, say, ' 
Dugald Stewart on the one hand and Walter \ 
Bagehot on the other that any book which 
tackles both of them may as well be written by 
note than one author - and all the more so 
then we have Donald Winch to look after the 
one and John Burrow to look after the other; 
and Dr Collini's briskness, too, is exceedingly 
welcome when it is applied to brightening up 
the stodginess of Cliffe Leslie, Seeley, and 
Ashley, and teasing the relentless middle-of- 
the-road-ism of Sidgwick's politics textbooks. 

As this may suggest, Thai Noble Science of 
Niiia ranges widely. A quick summary of its 
contents will suggest both that range and the 
propagandist purpose behind the book as a 
whole. The Prologue Issues a manifesto in the 
; Cambridge manner. Anyone who wishes to 
impose a pattern on the development of “poli- 
tical science" which was invisible to those who c 

look part in that development is told off for c 
fflaAtonlsm-mongering. Misguided people 
M *fro /WflJt that any interesting history of ideas a 
moves from intellectual summit to intellectual r 
wmrait, from Jeremy Bentham to John Stuart ;1| 
Mill to - well, to nobody in particular, but c 
, perhaps to.Green or Hobhouse or Wallas at a r 

pinch -are rebuked for failing to see what a l 

, peal variety of things quite properly counted v 
^“political science" in the nineteenth centu ry . 1 

: To enfqrce ttie point, wc begin with the im- 1 

Pri or Dugald $tewnrl on the Edinburgh Re- ■ ’ 
1 viewers, make pur .way through ihe effect on 1 
. WWg opinion of Maltlms’s embracing the 
; wong side In Ihe Struggle over the Corn Laws, 
fcd are shown some of the ways in which 
like Macaulay did not differ from Philo- 
. Radicals like James Mill. J. S. Mill's 
failure to discover the principles of “ethology” 
which werfc.to ground a truly .philosophic poll- 
toal science takes us on to the intellectual up- 
fyfjs for a chapter, and an elegant account of 
““phot aptly makes the point that. In politics • 
fylc may be the same thing as content. 

* ^Thereafter grittier topics carry us to the end 
.books Stubbs, Freeman and Bryce on 

^.fessonstobedrawn from history, especially 

i “TR judicious 1 use of "the comparative 
, . jjethod’Y Sidgwick’s. solemn employment of 
reflective analysis" to; end up 

• ^ Pages' where the unreflective and Mn- . 

^J^klriiember.of the educated middle clas- 
tohad begQjj jn the flrst.place, and Marshall’s 

• ^ r %l^ate at^mpt to work out where in 

■ ^^oertl Scheme of social scierice economics' 
fitted iii'.; In a dying fall, we are 
; wiered a fourof die^ppliUcal scierice" syllabus 

• ffoti):th e e stablishmen t bf the 

. • : s .^h^Tripos Ih 18^1 to 1910oxso-an 

1 1 ^ dn-me the effect pf making • 

' J ' WBCt'iKoW. IrttBn 'fit# CirlftoHnlr fir OSCBT • 


Winch seem to suppose that they are sur- 
rounded by historians eager to grade their pre- 
decessors for the importance of their contribu- 
tions to political science as now practised, and 
thus they aim above everything else to give us a 
more concrete sense of what people like Mal- 
thus, Ricardo, James Mill and the rest thought 
they were doing at the time they were doing it. 
This Ranke-like stress on how it really was is 
sometimes elevated to the methodological rule 
that we aren't ever allowed to employ hind- 
sight to explnin what people were up to, and 
then it is narrowing and unpersuasive. But 
done tiictfuliy the attempt to re-create an intel- 
lectual milieu and style, and to show just what 
one’s chosen subjects were up to can be ex- 
tremely enlightening. And it's not as though no 
forge points at all are made. 


r'”"— — — * — - 

One which is very well worth recalling is that 
almost all the writers discussed here were 


lines get equally fogged. Macaulay, who de- 
nounced Mill’s Essay on Government as the 
work of a fifteenth-century Schoolman born 
out of due season, and complained that its 
author seemed not to know that governments 
had anywhere existed among men, was entirely 
happy with Mill's History of British India, 
which is by no means a work of "inductive” 
history such as Macaulay's attack on Mill pro- 
poses as the basis of political science. 

Moreover, Mil! and Macaulay reversed posi- 
tions as soon as they got away from the im- 
mediate present. Mill saw the past as a record 
of gradual emancipation from folly and super- 
stition. He regarded immediate and dramatic 
political change as quite unproblematic, given 
the enlightened slate of the urban middle clas- 
ses; but, so far as the remoter future went, the 
fact was that, as his son observed, he thought 
human life a pretty poor thing at best, and had 
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CrviksImnk'C'Tlieperil exchanging the British constitution ", 1819, reproduced from Graphic Works 
George Cruikshank (168pp. Constable. £S. 048623438 X). 
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ambitious for the subject and confident that 
real progress could be made in our understand- 
ing of politics. If (he! history of tile sbeial sc/eft- 
ces sometimes looks like '■ long-drawn-out and 
rather bad joke - a constant scurrying about to 
locate the “Newton of the human sciences, 
who cometh not - the late eighteenth century 
none the less thought that the expenmentid 
method which had triumphed in the physical 
world with Newton could reasonably be ex- 
pected to triumph in the social. 

Hume, now thought of as the great sceptic, 
wrote an essay to show that politics cou d be 
reduced to a science with the reliability of 
mathematics, and even - if somewhat tongue- 
in-cheek - wrote a design for a perfect com 
monwealth. Dugald Stewart had no easy time 
lecturing on the science of rational legislation, 
his principles may have derived via Smith from 

the Tory Hume, bul Tory Edinburgh in the 
aftermath of the French Revolution Joo^ 
with intense suspicion on all sugSW^Mforthe 
application of intelligence to social andpoiiti 
cal institutions, even when Stewart followed 
Smith in insisting that the ntarhof'hemoden, 

legislator was his awarenessotthedeUcacy ot 

the social mechanism and his unwdHngness to 
engage hi the brutal reconstruction which d.s- 

fShed the legislator in. class cal republican 

" - a *° d p ; n c 
Sis elegantly handled both h«e and ^ 
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no grand vision of a twentieth-century Britain 
in which science, industry and commerce had 
. ■ conspired to bring common- matt . an 
altogether new degree of happiness. ■ 
Macaulay, in contrast, thought drastic 
change was fraUght with danger, had a Bur- 
kean admiration for the way the heroes of the 
past had created the British constitution, and 
thought the. middle rank of society - whose 
virtues he reckoned in just the same terms as 
Mill - was altogether too thin on the ground, to 
exercise the untroubled leadership which 
James Mill expected of it. But, as to the distant 
future, his hopes were boundless; the land of 
Cockayne might be built in Britain, as industry 
and commerce leapt ahead. He was at once 
more frightened of the plain man as he was and 
more cheerful about what the plain man might 
become than either Jamespr John Stuart Mill. 
..The relationship, between "inductive his- 
tory” arid political wisdom was a constanr ■ 

preoccupation' of nineteenth-century students 

Of politics. John Stuart Milljt istrue.empha- 
sized the need for a new science of ethology - 
the scientific study of the way people became 
socialized into their beliefs and allegiances -as 
the basis of a new and more adequate political 
, science, but the rflw materials of that newsci- 
ence could only be provided by history, and the. - , 
only tdsts df its maxims when they should be 
discovered would be provided by history. 
Although he never made much headway with 
the subject, it is plain that Mill's confidence in 
the possibility of developing an appropriate 
- political psychology was increased by Tocque- 
ville's Democracy in America, which was all 
the more methodologically compelling for 
■ being so unselfcoriscious about Ilsown intellec- 
tual techniques. ' - , 

i LcSs obviously “philosophical figures than 
Mill shared his ahxiely to bolt sejende on to 
history in order to create a new political sci- 
ence. Bagehot. almost employs the term 'phil- 
osopher'* as a term of abuse - commonly when 


apart from the failure. Yet, as Burrow also 
points out, there is Bagehot in Physics and 
Politics trying to explain in evolutional' terms 
why it is that societies now need order, and 
now variety and change. Physics and Politics is 
an odd book, and unlike almost everything else 
of Bagehot’ s it is rather dull and rather 
awkwardly written; none the less. It is written 
with wholly understandable anxieties in mind, 
and in a framework which was shared with Mill 
and Maine. 

That is, once “the cake of custom” has crum- 
bled, and the “Age of Discussion’* is launched, 
the great fear is that ill-conceived efforts at 
ameliorating the lot of the poor will lead to a 
new era of stagnation. The discovery that the 
pliin man is deeply conservative, even if he is 
also a socialist, was not one which waited upon 
twentieth-century political sociologists, and 
Bagehot was as fearful as many liberals have 
always been of what might happen under the 
unfettered rule of the majority. 

Still, as Burrow says, this isn’t the dominant 
mood; what we rightly remember Bagehot for 
is the cheerful acceptance of the diversity, of 
political types, the rather knowing and con- 
descending distinction between the “dignified 
and the “efficient” elements of the constitu- 
tion, the deft and tongue- in-chcek defence of 
“Dull Government*'. The character emerges 
by reflection on what it is not; not philosophi- 
cal, not reverential in the Burkean fashion, not 
-so far as politics goes - disposed to wislfulness 
or utopianism. And not. above all, academic. 

Whether it was an unmitigated disaster for 
political science to fall into the hands of profes- 
sors is an open question; it would certainly be 
an unmitigated disaster for historians of the 
subject who were less sprightly than Burrow 
and Collini. Freeman on comparative govern- 
ment can never have been light reading; a hun- 
dred years later, it takes some stamina to tackle 
him at all, let alone in the company of Bryce 
^nd Seeley. But, of course, even if we cannot 
draw easy or simple morals from the attempt to 
apply the lessons of the village community 
or Tacitus’ Germania to the politics of 
; n nineleenih-century Britain, there are some 
ad intriguing moments to observe. Freemans 


forger u.a. --.-r • ^ Jeffrey , Rn( i tnai 

If the WWagS Philosophic 


"about tjie basis of political representation. 

■ -Arid i as Burrow makes' clear, Bagehot’s most : 

. obVious talent is his, sense of the nuances of • 
'.J behayipur whieh set the successful politician 

f » -• ViViVi . ,p f. lii.,# ^ f. » -iv ...■ > ■» ■ • • 


rather ipriianflc. liberalism led him to admire 
the Teutonic gift of liberty, whereas Seeley s 
imperialism led him instead to denounce 
‘•loose talk of Liberty 4, altogether; and one can- 
not but admire the neatness of Seeley’s riposte 
to . Freeman’s.' notion . that Britain owed her 
maritime supremacy to her Anglo-Saxon 
ancestTy- why. he asked, had it taken until the 
sixteenth century for the Anglo-Saxon affinity 
with the sea to displqy itself? 

But, there is something of a sense of impend- 
ing claustrophobia as the story gets towards the 
end of the century. This may partly be the 
result of thie fading conviction of the writers 
under discussion that they could either secure 
the ear of political leaders or would know what 
to say if they did. and partly the result of at 
least one of them having no great confidence 
that it was worth while putting pen to paper at 
all. in December 1887, Sidgwick WTOte to J. A. 

. Symonds: “I am trying to absorb myself in my 
Opus Magnum on Politics. My position is that I 
seem to myself now to have grasped and analy- 
zed adequately the only possible method of 
dealing systematically wiUi political problems; • ; 
but my deep convjctjpn is that it can yield as yet 
' lit tie frui t of practical utili ty - so doubtwhether 
it is worth while lb work it out In a book. Still 
man must work - and a Professor must write 
books." Intermittently, The Elements of Poli- 
tics, is'a good deal belter than that might suggest 
■ —but only intermittently ; and the The Develop- 
ment of European Polity is pretty well unread- 
able. One ought riot to gloat pr complain; the 
lesson of the twentieth century is hardly-that • 
political science can be scholarly, rigorous, 
useful and continuously exciting.- Indeed, 
Sidgwick’s feiar that the line between rather 
dreary common sense and sheer hot air is a 
narrow one has been more than justified in the • 
past hundred yenrs. 

Such gloomy reflections, however, are not 
■ what we get from That Noble Science of Poll r 
/to; Us authors are, os they say, intellectual ' 

> historians, riot moralists, Thdy do hot tell us to 
go and do better; tjifey take it for granted that * 
we are fcpund ' to * go and do different. T^iey 

iha iiAru* ratth "ILftlifrh '' 
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Images of dislocation 
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Children In Exile 
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In his u Manifesto Against Manifestoes" ( Poetry 
Review, Volume 73, No 3), James Fenton 
criticizes those, himself included, who have 
sloganized and categorized on behalf of ^on- 
temporary British poety. “The reality of 
schools, camps, influences, programmes and 
manifestoes is grossly exaggerated", he says; 
and "I hardly think that the distinction be- 
tween a Martian and a Narrative school can be 
with substance." Our poetry may have gained 
more - not least readers - from such distinc- 
tions than Fenton admits, but lie is right to 
question whether those readers can be reading 
properly if their chief concern is to identify a 
poet’s team-colours. What will they make of 
the eight poems in Fenton's new book, for 
example, or of the forty in Michael Hofmann’s 
first full-length collection? Fenton’s title-poem 
isnarrative of sorts but it also contains i mages - 
“Hie fireflies' brilliant use of the hyphen", 
pigeons swooping down “after a night on the 
tiles”, “Florence spread like honey on the 
plain” - that might put it into the school of 
metaphor. Michael Hofmann's poems are 
largely episodes and vignettes, but they too use 
images- a small child like “agleeful crustacean 
executing pincer movements”, a gymnast 
swinging “like a hooked fish”, a hedgehog 
“rolled over on its side like a broken castor", 
“the primitive roar of a kitchen geyser" - which 
might pass for the work of Hofmann’s editor at 
Faber, Craig Raine. Story or simile? Clearly 
... ‘ such categories will notgetusvery far in charao- 


The view here is so commanding, and the poet 
so much in command of his material, that it is 
tempting to suppose thnl such sombre medita- 
tion is ail that Fenton does, not merely what he 
does best. But there are other poems to remind 
us that he is also an accomplished writer of light 
verse. “God, A Poem”, which depends on a 
Hardy-like paradox of God existing so as to 
announce that he does not exist, makes n fine 
atheistic joke (“Oh he said'. ‘If you lay off the 
crumpet/I’l] see you alright in the end'"); and 
“Nothing", though hardly light verse, redeems 
itself from the hard-done-by, defeatist dog- 
gerel it comes close to being by the very stub- 
bornness of its insistence that “Nothing I give 
(do/say/am ] will make you love me more." 

But the major work here is without doubt 
the title poem, where sombreness prevails. It 
runs to the same sort of middling length as 
wme of Fenton’s most successful earlier poems 
- "Chosun", “A German Requiem" and “A 
Staffordshire Murderer" - but is clearer, more 
candid, even rather didactic. It describes a 
group of Cambodian children, “students of 
calamity, graduates of famine", who have 
come to a home in Tuscany, where they are 
cared for by Americans (liberals who are in 
their way making amends for “an offence / It 
took America five years to commit") and 
embark on the daunting task of familiarizing 
themselves with European culture (“What is a 
Pope? What is a proper noun? / Where is 
Milan? Who won the Second World War?”). 
The poem does not dwell mawkishly on the 
children’s violent history, but its effects show 
through in their bad dreams, their fears that 
the Tuscany forests are full of danger and their 
growing belief in the superiority of education 
over property: “if I have knowledge . . . No one 
can steal that from me." Education is the 
poem's main theme: we see the children with 
their “Technical Lego and significant distinc- 
tions”; and we also see the narrator, not Yeats’s 
aloof “smiling public man” among school- 
children but more intimate, with more to learn 


(Third World) landscapes as panoramically as 
did Auden the troubled (European) land- 
scapes of the 1930s; ■ 

.Oreat crowds are fleeing from a major disaster 
. Down the long valleys, the areenswayi ng wadis, 
Down through the.beaulifijf catastrophe of wind. 

. (“Wind") 

,1 “w that the shanty town had grown over (he graves 
i and that the cfoyd lived among the. memorials . , . . 
That night. the diy was attacked with rackets. 

[, ( Lines for Translation Into any Language' 4 ) 


Better this frost, this blizzard than that sky. 
Better a concert pianist than a corpse, on engineer than 
_ . , a shadow. 

Better to dance under die fresco than to die. 

Over such a distance (fifty quatrains, rhym- 
ing abeb ), it would be surprising if there were 
not moments when the poet's concentration 
• seems to flag. Some of the epithets - "treacher- 
ous waters", “threatened extinction’* - come 
closer to clich'6 than even an overfly accessible 
poem might want, the lines “I love this valley, . 


; t Stephen Medcalf • 

GEOFFREY HILL •, ■*. ' 

V.' ThaMyatery of (he Charity ofCharlcsP4guy 

, \31pp. AgendB Editions/ Andrf Deutsch, £3. ■ • 

' 0 233 97549 7 ’ ■ ‘ 1 
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> “.j. My father lif 1915,, called up' fresh from a toki- 
vv '• .don 9 A in French and English,' carried with 

|li‘i . .’..I him: the Chanson de Roland: in his, copy he 
Mill iHli’ ;Wierline<i Gaulier’s. denunciation of .versions 


■Ms Mysore de la Charttd de Jeanne d'Arc) but 
hi* difficult and inimitable integrity. . 

The reader wonders if Pfiguy need be so 
remote: but the poem encourages him to think 
so. There are things its obliquity cannot say. In 
a note, Hill admires Pdguy as ’‘one Of the great 
prophetic intelligences of our century". The 
poem does indeed present Pdgiiy as great, as a 
; prophet of. softs, and as worthy of intellectual 
respect; but if does not, perhaps cannot, give 
Ihe incureion of “prophetic" ihto i w iritelllgence? 
.which implies that Pdguy saw something true. 


but 1 often wonder why / There’s always one 
bend extra in the road” seem n near-whimsical 
superfluity, with that “often" uneasily close to 
“always" in the next line. The description of 
one boy being “Greedy for school, frantic to be 
in there " (my italics) looks more contrived (and 
rhyme-fulfilling) on the page than Fenton 
makes it sound when reading it aloud. But 
these are tiny jolts: there are remarkably few 
interruptions to the poem’s steady “unfurling” 
and to the humane intelligence which it has to 
offer. Even a passage about a dog. Dusehko, 
he of little faith, can confront us with a wise and 
moving reflection: 

He thought there wus a quantum of love and 

attention 

Which now he would he forced to share aronml 
As first three Vietnamese and then four Cambodians 

Trespassed on his ground. 

It doesn't work like that. 1 1 never has done. 

Love is accommodating. It makes space. 

When Michael Hofmann's poems began to 
appear t luce or four years ago, they were im- 
mediately recognized as fresh, original, free 
from the derivative ness common to most poets 
in their early twenties. By now sonic of the 
novelty has worn off, and run together as a 
book the poems perhaps make less impact than 
they do individually in magazines. Influences, 
mostly Faber ones (Lowell, Muldoon, Paulin), 
are more apparent; the jokey surrealism of 
“1967-71" and “Alone” (neither, sadly, re- 
printed from Faber's Poetry Introduction J) 
has given way to something less wayward but 
also less arresting. Youthfulness shows 
through in the prevalence of homniages to 
artists. Romantic poets, even (most embarras- 
singly) a former schoolteacher. Above all, the 
flat, laconic tone of voice, rarely rhyming, never 
getting above itself as it ranges over the minutiae 
of the contemporary world - vacuum cleaners, 
sex shops, DIY centres, toilets for the disabled, 
“Beatlemania, mini-skirts, glue-sniffing, / Snuff 
movies", straw hats (“The kind that donkeys 
wear on the beach"), T-shirts, soda-water. 
Boots hair-setting gel, “spark plugs mixing with 
tampons in your handbag" - can begin to seem 
too relentlessly prosaic: there are no lift-offs, 
cfiderices, sliivers down the spine. . " , 

Nights in the Iron Hotel is none the less an 
impressive first collection, one of the most 
promising to appear so far this decade. Shifting 
between the Germnny he came from and the 
England he lives in, taking In Ireland, Czecho- 
slovakia and the Netherlands en route, Hof- 
mann has a strong feeling for dislocation, both 
in people (there are recurrent glimpses of 
middle-class couples, both young and old, “in a 
hotel in a foreign country / where the morals 
are different”) and in places: “Furth i. Wold", 


ing point. Pfiguy’s rhetoric, misunderstood ns a 
call to action, may have caused the assassins- ' 
tion in 1914 of the peacemaker Jaurds. Is Pdguy 
to blame? The poem suggests that he was, with 
Hill's former, now mostly abandoned, con- 
tempt both for. the flesh and for those who 
wolild transcend it: ^So you spoke to the 
blood./So, you have risen / above all that and 
fallen flat 6ri your face / Among ihe beetroots”. ■ 

From Pdguy 's fate, from providing mis- 
understood calls to Action, Hill’s diction de- - 
fends itself by its exploratpry obliquities. But 
in so doing it canhot avoid assertion: only the 

the 

pcm.m-ieyerts.ib Pd^y’s deatH In a beotrbot 
field. ; I, jjappy are 'they who/ under the gaze of 
God , / die for the ‘‘terra char neHe' , marry her 
blood / to theirs” sayi one of the dreaming 


:ause jpit French c&tiuct> 

ta vnilnn 11 Ulll *. 1 . * 1 VtJl* ■ <_ ' 
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fnr example, shows an AudenesaiiP - 
with border-towns: ^ * fescui3t “* 

These strips of tuwin,. with their troubled histm^ 
hey tire lost in the woods like Hansel andS?' 

I « millers ;ii peace conferences, they chan eedw. 
so often, they became indistinguishable uShf^ 
Polyglot and juggled like Belgfum, each'oT?£i 

spare name in the other language to Fall baclff 

1 1 of tun tin is also fascinated by films and icfc. 
vision: “Dependants", which quietly links the 
lonely nurraior-spectutor with the woman, 
starved inmates of a prison movie, is evidently 
based on Brute Force (1947), starring Burt 
Lancaster; "Entropy (The Late Show)' 1 com- 
pares the use of the split screen by early Soviet 
pioneers with its use today in television cover- 
age of darts, the players “standing like storks’* 
on one side, Ihe board on the other; and a 
reference to “the rare Ava Gardner, the lay 
woman alive / Modelling her check workshirts 
in Oh the Bench" is part of Hofmann’s wry, 
filtered contribution, in "Shapes of Thing", to 
the litcniturc of nuclear war. But the influence 
of film goes deeper than that, into Hofmann's 
technique, with its rapid cutting between sub- 
jects and its skill at making surprising connec- 
tions. 

The book’s opening lines - “Having your 
photograph on my bedside table / is like having 
a propellor there" - alert us to an interest in 
unlikely "correspondences", which recurs later 
and more successfully in "Hausfrauenckot", 
where a jealous wife is advised to grant her 
adulterous husband “a mass-exemption, like 
the students of '68, / who no longer have a 
‘past* and instead hold / positions in the cm! 
service”, and in the excellent "Touring Com- 
pany”, where the disparate elements of the 
poem - the poet’s actress girlfriend, small 
change left on the floor, dust, blood and “dead 
human skin" - are drawn together Into i 
meditation on mortality that is funny and 
serious at the same time: 

Yesterday, yuu played five small parts 
in Macbeth \ four cowards and a murdered cniw- 
n friend drew o red line across your throat 
with his dogger. I sat In the from row, 
worrying about the psychological consequence 
of being murdered every night for a month : . ■ • 

It is often difficult to catch a new writer’s It® 
of voice, and there will be those who take 
Hofmann to be a whimsical and even cyiucal 
raconteur, Thnt would be a mistake. He is a 
vulnerable and at times rather naive lyric poet, 
whose attentiveness to the workaday work! 
does not preclude an interest In larger themes, 
nnd who on the evidence of this collection must 
be reckoned to have a bright future. 


But there are five more verses, nnd tbepoj® 
ends not in chnrilies, nor in the fnith and nope 
that have been briefly approved, but, - 
dignity, in words alone, .“in memory on 
things these words were bom". Does «■*“. 
this last line contrast “memory’' with ‘ ^ 
as Pdguy does, and claim that he not only, . 

history, considers “life at the moment 
comes dead", but remains with memory An j 
event? I should like to think that the pae^ 
that: it is refreshing, melodious, 
puzzled, arid I am not sure. I anl sur ®V. ^ 
that we are lucky to live when so gooo 
appears. . • ’ • ■ ' ; ‘ ' ■ 

In Three Literary Friendships 
£8.?5. 0 7043 2370 2) JohnLehmaM 
the mutually creative influent. *P 
the association of Byron, wth SheUey. ^ 
baud ,with Verlaipe, a^d Roberi ^ 
Edyyard Thomas. A? LOhmaun re^ n^, 
introduction, for him. M one of . 
guing aspects of , . . ’the poetry 0 . 
years is the way in which two 
highly gifted poets have cotvW ™ 1 
reason or another - living P r0 ®^J^ fofi 
discovery of close spiritual affimty ' ^ 
Certain number of years havp^A 
another in their, being ^ 
brought out the best, perhaps ; iw v also 




WIUC3SC8,. sum u- 

detect or define, and one bMj*. 
much by intuition; and . 

recorded fact."3he workis.jlliwh?^ 
pages of bjack-afld-white plates^,;, . 
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The essentially gratuitous 
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, pws Hvde has taken the idea of works of art t 
SL and elaborated it in a well-written and c 
Sntious book. The subject is m. iinpor- , 

J a nd interesting one, perhaps even more , 
I this book suggests. In our own society. s 
like other things, is governed by the mar- } 
w.lbis leads to many absurdities. On a good , 
diy with the wind behind hint, Salvador Dali , 
^capable, according to one of his associates, , 

oi anting 1,800 blank sheets of paper in an 
tor aided by three attendants who briskly 
[Dowd the paper as the master dushcd off his , 
1 siaalure. The immediate rise and subsequent 
collapse of Dali's pecuniary fortunes which en- 
wd would be. for Hyde, a demonstration of 
the falsity of treating gifts - works of art - as 
tonsnodities. though it might alternatively be 
MD as a lesson in basic economics. 

Market economies are contrasted by Hyde 
«nh "gift communities", in which property 
circulates, and does not accumulate as capital. 

Bui what is a gift? Gifts are rare things. Hyde 
discusses a number of “gift communities" . such 
ss ihe Kula ring of the Trobriand Islanders 
described by Malinowski. Here objects circu- 
late round an extended ring of islands, passing 
(tom hand to hand, and taking perhaps two 
pars to complete a circuit. These objects are 
described as gifts. If a gift, though, is some- 
thing freely given, with no expectation of re- 
tail. then this perpetual motion of property, 
socially important as it is to the islanders, and 
attractive as it may be to the Weste m observer 
tired of market economies, is not an example 
of giving, but a sophisticated instance of 
barter. 

There are, of course, important differences 
between this phenomenon and straightforward 
f bvtn. One results from distance: the giver 
! gws to one from whom he has not directly 
received, and receives from another to whom 
he has not directly given . Another results from 
j. to f«t that the process cannot end in any 
permanent advantage to any one member of 
I ike ring. So although the material effect is one 
j. d barter, the psychological and social Focus is 
’ the act of trust placed by the individual in the 
I "Ml group, rather than the strengthening of 
■ aoy one individual. 

ki» this respect it is like the giving of birthday 
w Christmas presents. We do not discuss their 
wlue, we do not formally require rcciprocn- 
| ikw; the act itself is what matters. Yet because 
act is predictable and formalized by social 
custom , Ii is not an instance of free giving- Only 
"“"birthday” presents can be that. The mean- 
^pf.agift depends on its being more than is 
expected or required, and on its having no 
l^dly return. Once gift-giving is formal- 
j ®dj it becomes both expected and secure, 
f 1 " ls means that free gifts can no longer be 
Within the system; and even “utilitarian'' 
Fib, sych as those which are designed to 
'fment interests of some kind, lose their point 
^ it depends on the spontaneous nature 
' °i the oift Miin. nf i-hp oiver 


1- 'g<«i|VIO mi' LI L w ■ 

r on the vulnerability of the giver 

taking an^ act of trust. This has the inciden- 
, and perhaps paradoxical, effect that it is 


j— . jjaruuyixictti , — 

iltvely difficult to give a gift in a gift com- 
n U>i.ahd the easiest place for giving, and 
onq in which gifts have the greatest mean- 
f “ one jn which relations between indi- 
w, Ate as far as possible governed by the 
fket. : ; v : ; ; 

fTydejs general aim is to show, the superiority . 
J^oammeree-of ;gifts" (1 in particular for the. 

whose place' in a market society is 
^yocaL- ; The plficfe. of. the artist in such" a 
A fascinating question,, and an? that 
vr -"M been brought tp,ppnder in relat ion to 
life; he. h pi. forked as an electrician , a 


f .^'’h a cariiehter in, his attempt, tp sup- 
Yet perhaps, on the 
- Pf^ctlcll.question of jiow artists art to 
^v Hyipgvhpthing rriiich new can be said, 

? re en ° u ^ i: 

. . get a patron, oir sell 

he will be best able to do 

l.atierim ^ society which cgn "coh- 

n.r _ H /I . 


vcrl murkul wealth to gift wealth", thus settling the ac 

“the debt it owes to those who have dedicated ram mi 

their lives to the realisation of a gift". them 1 

But docs society owe a debt to the artist , and Whi 

in what sense does his dedication differ from Hyde 
that of anyone who devotes his time to some- on iht 
thing he wants to do . or is more or less compel- on the 

led to do? The sacrificial flavour depends on of art 
the fact that art usually pays badly. Thus to which 
argue that artists should be paid because they being 
have made a special sacrifice is to argue in a on th 
circle. If they can expect payment from society, could 
it is because they provide something society ciplet 
wants, not because of something they may be exchi 
supposed to have forgone on society’s behalf. may 
Moreover dedication implies a degree of agair 
voluntary control which might not be appropri- gift, 
ate. it is likely that what makes the biggest ary < 
difference to the welfare of the individual artist “( 
and. perhaps more important in the long run, whit 
to the art itself, is not an as yet Undefined “gift free 
economy", but a society in which patrons (of cele 
whatever kind) are educated in a manner far* 
worthy of their artists, and in which artists go tute 
some way towards satisfying their patrons. The puq 
work of art comes to the artist as a gift of sorts, the 

and he makes a gift of it to humanity. Human- and 
ily may or may not make a return gift. What has 

Hyde seems to be asking is that the artist’s in V 

work should be treated not as a gift by its lhai 
recipients, but as an object of trade. the 

The economic sense In which art may be Ins 
considered a gift is the one which takes up most me 
of the book. But, as Hyde recognizes, there are tha 
at least three distinct respects in which a work got 
of art may be thought of as a gift. In the first ow 

place, it comes to the artist, initially at least, the 

from outside the field of conscious intention. air 
Then the ability to do the work is a gift. Lastly be 
the work is presented to others as a gift of the thi 
artist. The first of these senses seems to me to be 
have the most important implications. For one nv 

thing, it suggests that there is no unbroken line liV 
of progression for the critic to follow from the dc 
achieved work back to its origins. As a gift, it is cc 

unpredictable, unsolicited, and possibly un- 
wanted. This does not prevent its being o 
treated, once it exists, as inevitable, and as cl 
though designed 10 serve a conscious purpose 
of the artist's. The essentially gratuitous - gift- 
like - nature of art is the source of much of its 
power to please and, above all, to liberate. 
Unfortunately academic criticism has to be 
committed to the assumption that everything 
has a purpose, and that it is its task to show 
what that purpose is. 

"The pnssage into mystery always refreshes 
we are lightened when our gifts rise from 
pools we cannot fathom. Then we know they 
are not a solitary egotism and they are inex- 
haustible. Anything contained within a bound- 
■ ary must contain as well its own exhaustion. 

• Hydc’senthusiasm is appropriate. Enthusiasm 
1 itself he sees as an embodied, and bodily mo - 
t ing. gift, where abstract thought belong to the 

* world of market exchange. “Cash e * ch ™S® 

s to gift exchange what reason is to enthw | asm 

a he writes. Hyde contrasts the clrculatrett of 
- R ifts among some primitive peoples with the 
'■ hoarding of those same gifts when they passed 
e into the hands of the first anthropolopsts and 

" were despatched to the museums i of I foe great, 

0 universities. Perhaps it isanineritablee^ctof 
it the competition of individuals for material, 

? and for things to say ^hou^he materialist 
ir works of art become so readily transformed by 

1 YorkUniversityPress 

a study oftax pohey j of American 

the United States^ ^ . y whidl aimost two- 
itv support for the arts - s prov idcd 

J! thirds of govemme PP by ^5^ 
i 5 through the t a x sys ^ aTfi chapg 
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tat «Who Benefits? Who Pays? ? 

t0 direct AW I . W 6n Art5 |n5tltu _ 

. » "Decisionmaking 7L consequences 

■' tioris” and ‘Tax Ln ^ chapter," Conclu- 
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the academic process from gifts into private P< 
commodities, and even things to say about io 
them become private property. th 

What I find particularly interesting is that 01 
Hyde should link abstraction with exchange, til 
on the one hand, and embodiment with gifts, re 
on the other. For it seems to me that in a work ai 
of art it is whatever is unique and unrepeatable li 

which might be called a gift, its uniqueness tt 
being a product of its physical being. Equally 
on the other side, whatever is repeatable and n 
could be worked up to again from general prin- n 
ciples. might be described os the product of 
exchange (for labour), this being whatever 
may be abstracted from the work of art. Once 
again, if we recognize some element of art as a 
gift, (his has important consequences for liter- 
ary criticism. 

"Celebratory speech is the return gift by 
which what has been received by the self is 
freed and passed along." We do not Jive in a 
celebratory nge. Religion has been stripped as 
far as possible of the celebration which consti- 
tutes its essentia! nature, and made to serve 
purposes, which are inevitably the purposes of 
the age. Perhaps the tendency to rntionnlize 
and functionalize religion is not so new. there 
has been, from Pelagius onwards, 0 tendency 
in Western religious thought towards the idea 
that goodness, and the fruits of goodness, nre 
the objects of exchange, and can be earned. 
Institutional Christianity lias offered entice- 
ments to invest in goodness, despite the fact 
that the parable of the vineyard suggests that a 
good life is a gift in both senses - virtue is its 
own reward. Spirituality is undemocratic, of 
the mo, ChuangTzu writes that only he who 
already has it can receive it. The gifts of art. 
r being gifts, are equally undemocratic; tike 
: those of religion, they are gratuitous and not to 

> be accounted for. In the light of this it surprises 
: me that Hyde should ask for something less 

s like a lottery in response from society, since to 
e do so is not to move toward, but away from , the 

s concept of the gift. 

“I celebrate myself”: Walt Whitman is one 
g of the two poets to whom Hyde devotes a 
£ chapter in this book (the other being Ezra 


Pound). Whitman’s poetry is a lively express- 
ion of enthusiasm for the myriads of individual 
things in creation: “even Whitman s emphasis 
on the masses arises from his desire to nurture 
the idiosyncratic", as Hyde says. Like Law- 
rence, whom in verse form, in zest of phrase, 
and in certain aspects of his psychology he a 
little resembles. Whitman celebrates the trans- 
mission of life, both within himself physically - 
“mv respiration and inspiration, the beating of 
my heart, the passing of blood and air through 
my lungs" - and more metaphysically, from 
living being to living being. In the pleasure he 
took in plenitude, in his love for the individual 
and gratuitous, and in his naive enthusiasm, he 
is Hyde’s perfect choice to express the celebra- 
tion of the gift. Sadly the chapter on Pound is 
mostly about dollars. The balance between dis- 
cussing how poeis deal with money, and. much 
more interestingly, how viewing art as a gift 
changes our attitude to it is uneasy in this book 
The emphasis throughout Whitman s poetry 
on respiration is reminiscent of Wordsworth; 
and indeed the sense of physical vitality, mixed 
with an innocent if sometimes mildly absurd 
fascination with the self, is not unlike Words- 
worth. (They both repeatedly connect inspira- 
tion with the experience of lying under trees, 
though Wordsworth would have been sur- 
prised by Whitman’s habit of wrestling with a 

sapling before breakfast.) It has always seemed 

to me that Wordsworth’s egotism is hardly ego- 
tistic. since he has an almost selfless enthu- 
siasm for what he looks on as pure gift - the 
word "give” is one of the single most common 
f words in Wordsworth’s poetry . more common 
, even than such characteristic words as "feel or 

“seem". There is no more central idea in his 
■ philosophy of nature and the poet than the idea 
i of the gift. The odd thing is that Hyde s two 
s areas of interest come together so perfectly in 
s Wordsworth; for it was not just inspiration , but 
o money . which came 10 him again and again as 
e sifts: the legacies, the sinecure as Stamp-Dis- 
tributor, the civil list pension. Unreliable as a 
ie precedent . of course ; but gifts - however much 
a Lewis Hyde may wish the contrary were true - 
ra are unreliable. 
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The daring and the chatter 


Julian Symons 


DIANEJOHNSON 
Dashlell Hammett: A Life 
336pp. Chatto and Windus. £12.95. 

07011 2766 X 

This is the third biographical study of Dashiel! 
Hammett to appear within as many years, fol- 
lowing Richard Layman's Shadow Man and 
William F. Nolan’s gossipy Hammett, A Life at 
the Edge. Between the conception and the 
achievement of any previous book on Ham- 
mett fell the shadow of Lillian Heilman. Lay- 
man’s book was, as he said in the preface, 
written "without her assistance and without 
hindrance from her". He remarked also that 
Heilman had obtained control of all Ham- 
mett's copyrights after his death on the ground 
that she might "write a hook about the de- 
ceased or his works" if "a reasonable offer is 
made". For the sum of $5,000 she took charge 
of the estate, leaving Hammett’s family with no 
legal claim to any benefit from his works, even 
though his will left half of the estate to his 
daughter Josephine, a quarter to his daughter 
Mary, and only the remaining quarter to Hell- 
man. It should be added in explanation that 
when Hammett died bis works were out of 
print, his assets small, and debts or liens 
against the estate over $200,000, Heilman was 
strongly influential in the Hammett revival. 
She wrote several memoirs of Hammett but no 
biography, and she discouraged biographers 
other than the one she had chosen, at first 
Steven Marcus and then Diane Johnson. There 
are similarities between her attitude and that of 
George Orwell's widow Sonia before she in- 
vited Bernard Crick to write Orwell’s biogra- 
phy, an invitation she later tried vainly to re- 
tract. Ms Johson’s book has been long awaited 
as the authorized biography. 

ft ,1s a deeply disappointing book, The 
•fishing tone ofthe first acknowledgment, 
giving thanks for "the gracious cooperation of 
dearest friend and executrix, ]Jk 
vifclVj' hdtiir 

fact no Heilman blue penal is obvious in the 
text. The account of their relationship lacks 
nothing in candour, including as it does the 
. revelation that Hammett sometimes asked 
Heilman to "make a threesome” to see how far 
she would go, and that they never made love 
again after, her rejection of him one night in 
1^42, although they often Lived together during 
, the remaining nineteen years of his life. The 
book’s failure springs from Johnson’s inability 
to order and shape the material under hand. 
She had, ,it k 1s true, the basic problem that her 
two ppneipai witnesses were untrustworthy; ■ 
When he had become famous Hammett de- 
liberately romanticized his life as a Pinkerton 
mail, and Heilman’s various accounts of her 
,'life'with him were, as she herself- engagingly 
admitted, by no means wholly accurate. Pates 
. are sometimes astray, incidents didn’t occur 
quite in the way she describes them, perhaps 
.some of them didn’t. happen at all: 

Confronted With such inveterate dramatiz- 
es, what is a biqgrapheMo do? Surely com- 
pare known fact with "embroidered statement, 
look carefully for confirmation of gbod but 
Improbable stories, present a balance of prob- 
abilities, hedge -where riecessary. But! that is 


She does not mention thnt Hammett’s wife and 
his daughter Mary said that he did not work on 
the Arbuckle case, nor that, according to his 
daughter, he suid that at the time “he didn't 
care if his clients were bums, he was strictly out 
to do his job", and so was prepared to help 
break a strike. The remark makes the high- 
flown thoughts Johnson attributes to him seem 
unlikely. These are small points tuken in isola- 
tion, but a biography is made from dozens of 
such points. 

There is a sense in which Johnson has been 
hampered both by Heilman’s reminiscences and 
by Layman’s book. She has deliberately 
avoided paraphrasing Heilman or using pas- 
sages from her writings about Hammett, pre- 
ferring wherever possible to rely on Hammett's 
colourful letters. The letters are excellent, and 
one would not wish to be without t hem , but the 
effect of this approach in the omission of 
many incidents thar, whether wholly accurate 
or nut. throw light on both Hammett and Hell- 
man. One is the long tale in Pentimcnto about 
the snapping turtle that survived being shot 
and then decapitated by Hammett, and promp- 
ted Hellmann to telephone the New York 
Zoological Society with questions about the 
nature of life, although she is prepared to argue 
with him about speculative matters. The result 
is again that she omits a good many details (for 
instance, that an area in southern Maryland 
was known as Hammettville) while correcting 
him by claiming that Hammett's father was not 
a hard drinker ns Layman hod it. but, accord- 
ing to Dashiell’s sister Reba, “never touched a 
drop"; The end result of this approach is that a 
good deal may be found in both Heilman and 
Layman that remains unmentioned in this new 
biography. The treatment of Hammett’s work 
for the studios in Hollywood is particularly 
inadequate, and anybody interested in it will 
find far more information in Layman and 
Nolan. 

There is also Johnson’s style. She has not 
wanted to quote too much, and so has included 
“passages based on Hammett’s thoughts or 
feelings" which- she assures us have, their ori- 
'.gbfe to iftte tetters; One can only say that they 
must have suffered a disastrous sea change. We 
are admitted into the thoughts of Jose, the 
young nurse Hammett married, in writing of 
sickly banality: 

Of course Jose wanted him to succeed as a writer, 
but she did not understand haw much it meant to 
him. In her heart she wished he were something 
steady - perhaps a clerk in the store - and when he 
reproached her with this secret wish of hers, for he 
saw , it seemed, into her heart, she was ashamed that 
it was true. She did not think highly of the occupation 
of writer, the way he had to struggle, and the hours lie 
kept. 

But Josephine thought Hammett was a wonderful 
husband, so intelligent and kindly, so helpful with 
the baby and so fond of her, and so brave about his 
lhealth - for' he wasn’t well. 

There are many similar passages in the book, 
some attributed to Hammett's young daugh- 
ters Jo and Mary, others to Hammett himself. 
“He wrote letters signed Love; love and kisses, 
Kisses and hugs, Many kisses. Lots of fove. But 
• it was love, real love, that he could never speak 
of, except when drinking . . 

Direct quotation would .have, been less 
embarrassing than such sentimental pear-fic- 
tion, but (hat might have involved authorial 


prostitutes. A young secretary assigned to him 
bv the studio went each day to his house, but 
did not work. Sometimes he failed to appear, 
sometimes he came down and they did the 
crossword puzzle together, sometimes prosti- 
tutes came down the stairs, often Hack or 
Oriental, a different one every lime. It is not 
surprising that he contracted VD four times, in 
H.to so badly that rectal irrigations were un- 
successful, and he hail to he healed up in an 
oxygen tent for three days, so that he lay deli- 
rious with a temperature of 11)7 degrees. The 
treatment was successful. 

There is a lot of new information about 
Hammett in the book, including most of (he 
stories in the preceding paragraph. (Layman 



• ... . 7- comment,- which is almost everywhere ' 

; .^avoided. Among the devices Johnson uses to 
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calls the 1936 occasion Hammett’s second dose 
of clap, not his fourth, and does not mention 
the grim details.) Some of it shows his agree- 
able qualities, and suggests his charm. The 
letters to Heilman are constantly lively and 
amusing, whether he is telling her that “I have 
td'go On practically masturbating"*- by which 
he meant sleeping around - in her absence, or 
reproaching her when he heard rumours that 
she was doing the same thing: “Ts! Ts! Just a 
she-Hammett,” Several stories show his indif- 
ference to money and readiness to give it away, 
although he was delighted when Heilman 
asked him whether a brooch he had given her 
cost as much as five hundred dollars. Yes, he 
said, but not as much as six hundred, and put 
her down as the five hundred type. After neg- 
lecting his wife and children (thero is a letter 
from Jose to his publisher Alfred Knopf saying 
that she had heard nothing from him for 
months) he bought his daughters expensive 
presents, “and once when he had won at the 
track he gave Jo fifty dollars, and she was only 
nine, and 50 dollars each for Jose and Mary. It 
was a fortune.” In 1945 he bought a house for 
them in West Los Angeles, and became deeply 
attached to Jo, to whom he wrote many whim- 
sically charming letters. 

By this time th£ shadows Were closing in on 
his life. He had written no book formore than a 
decade, and told Jo: “It’s swell having a new 
novel not to do: I was getting pretty bored with 
just not working on that half a dozen or so old 
ones.” He had temporarily escaped the prob- 
r ferns of drinking and not drinking, writing and 
dptwrittog. ^ volUptecring fofthearmy at the 
age of forty-eight. He found qrmy life on the 
Aleutian' islands id Alaska enjoyable- as John- 
son says, he haq throughout his life a ll}dng for 
male society, and made no objection when the 
recruits called him Pop - but he emerged from 
it looking, as he said, like God’s older brother, 
scrawny, grey-haired; with a foil set of false 
teeth, fiis good looks gone. Ahead Jay impris- 
; oomeat for jiis refusal tq .answer questions ab- 
out thefondsofaCommuitist-frontorganiza- 
titiPS poverty because his books were virtually 
proscribed and his income was. attached by the 
•' Internal Re venue Service, aha years of, iflnegs. 
All. these he bore with' exemplary patience and 
towage/:-, LY;, ■ ■' - f ;;. .. ■/ 

‘ Johnson quotes several letters, fronj this list 
jMriod^ most of them determinedly cheerful bill 
\ gives littie new infoifoafion, She omits ijanj-. 
mett’s meeting jtfpr many yeajs with his cpri- 
> brother Richard, and hip reply, fo 

>• .^^gid.sqtiwtjon.whBtbptjiejwasACpnitTiuh- 


i**t : Tin a Marxist." She secim in u 
dnuht ihul lie belonged to Hie AmericatQ,!? 
Itiunist Pnrty, nnd snys thnt he wnnted torn. 
Spent during the Civil War, but wtu toldlX 
Pnrty to stay at home. "He was expected^ 
more useful here, and he tried to be"N 
documentation is given for this s t alen J 
Johnson is inclined to regard Hammett's refl 
ul to answer questions as heroic, soraelhioDm* 
borne out by reading the Court transL 
although of course his refusal to name namei 
showed a courage that many Hollywood 
actors, directors und writers lacked. 

The book’s chief weakness, apart fromtht 
sloppiness of the writing, is that it is a portrait 
of Nick Charles rather than Dashiell Hammett 
The Nick Charles element was certainly p* 
sent in Hammett's personality - the offhand 
charm, hard drinking, wisecracking, whim* 
cality, liking for good clothes and all kinds of 
women - but it was the least interesting sided 
him, as man and writer. John Crosby is quoted 
as saying, when Hammett died, that America 
television was full of “imitations of imitation 
Sam Spades. . . . The stuff is turned out like 
salt-water taffy now, rather sexy and violent 
stuff. ... Only the corruption remains; the 
talent has long since fled.” Crosby’s words are 
truer still today, when the dozens of books and 
television films about assorted villains are the 
palest copies of a truly original talent. In her 
introduction Johnson makes the interesting 
suggestion that the handing down of authority 
and the conflict betwen father and son are 
central to Hammett's work. The Contioenlil 
Op, she says, is ruled by a powerful father in 
the Old Man. “Other fathers in Hammett’s 
work prevail over sons”, and “the central crime 
in two of his novels, The Glass Key and JW 
Harvest, is the murder of a son by his father - . 

Do the stories and books, then, come from 
the writer’s need to "dramatize his attitude to 
authority"? Johnson leaves the idea there, 
without attempting to justify it in detail, but it 
makes considerable sense in relation to Ham- 
mett's failure to write any full-length fiction (« 
the last quarter-century of his life. If the boob 
represent a rebellion against authority, Wr«- 
lationship to the American Communist Pafof 
was one of complete submission. He follqwd 
it faithfully through the divagations of the Pat- 
ty line in the 1940s nnd 1950s, implicitiy 
sometimes explicitly endorsing attitudes that 
were an insult to his intelligence and integrity, 
loyal as a son to nn erring parent. The nearest 
he got to criticism was that answer to mt 
brother's question “Are you a Communist? : 
“I’m a Marxist". But such determined submis- 
sion of the individual to an authority that «s 
by definition never wrong may have been tne 
final factor removing the need to write in Ham- 
mett. • . .. 

He could not write, Johnson says, beca 
he had nothing left to write about. She is tet- 
ring to his severance from San Frandsco.W® 
obscurity, and from what she calls tbe swj 
class to which he owed allegiance. It ® 
that he had probably spun the best raaten 
of his Pinkerton years, but other subje^ , 
ly lny to hand in New York and Hollyw®*- 
Whether one accepts the Idea that his n 
rebel against authority had disappear^ 
adherence to the Party line, believes as so® euj 

his friends did that he was strongly 
towards self-destruction, or says wnpv 
some flaw of personality made him 
' to cope with success although be stofc y 
dured early struggles and late P° vert ^iuiit? 
regard, there Jsplerity.of evidence 
to write caused him anguish. .■ 

Hammett loved the Aleutians, the 
coldness and exttaordlnary beauty ^ 

mountains and lakes as no other P 1 
match 1 ’. He read .great deal 
hours of leisure there* end 

novels and pamphlets, Charlotte^ jujfc. 


may have struck home, to him 

The life of Man Is never quite »j 
The daring add the chatter wilt goon. 


But, as an artist feels his 
These walk the earth aqdknow 




n^nubryJTlW ECONOMICS 


The case for the Common Market 


Eric Roll 


jjjy JENKINS (Editor) 

Macmillan. £20 (paperback, £7.‘)5). 

0)33346904 

^^UH^heEfiropcan Community: The 

Macmillan. £25 (paperback. £8.95). 

03^34523 1 

II is b happy coincidence that these two 
Barnes addressed to the same set of issues 
dWd have been brought out by the same 
nnblisher at a time when public debate on Bri- 
o's role in the European Community - and 
Bith it the future of the Community itself - ts 
ibowing signs of becoming more lively. Both 
votanes cover much the sumc ground, but 
while that edited by Roy Jenkins - presenting 
papen read at Section F of the British Associa- 
Elhatistosay, not to a specialized audience 
- could be read with advantage by general 
readers, that edited by Ali M. El-Agraa con- 
tains much more technical economic analysis, 
sometimes of a quite sophisticated kind , and is 
thus likely to appeal more to the specialist. 

ftw books sum up nearly twenty-five years 
of existence of the Community and ten of Bri- 
tain's membership of it. With two exceptions, 
the authors in El-Agraa’s volume are practising 
academics (one of the exceptions, the disting- 

Efforts at embargo 


uished director of the Policy Studies Institute, 
John Pindcr, has also contributed to the Jenk- 
ins volume), while the contributors to Britain 
and the EEC include, apart from the editor 
himself, a former President of the EEC Com- 
mission. a current Vice-President, and a num- 
ber of others who, though essentially academic, 
also have fairly active relationslups outside the 
university. 

Both books are comprehensive. Each con- 
tains chapters on the history, the politics and 
the institutions of the EEC, and on Britain’s 
relations with it: in Britain and the EEC two 
chapters, by F. S. Norlhedge and Mr Finder; in 
Britain within the European Community by 
Pinder and Stephen C. Holt. There are chap- 
ters on agriculture, by John Marsh and Christ- 
opher Tugendhat in the first volume, and by 
El-Agraa in the second. Regional policy and 
the impact of membership on our industrial 
performance are dealt with by Geoffrey 
Denton and Robert Grant in the first volume, 
where Martin Woolf writes on European 
Trade Policy, there are chapters on, broadly 
speaking, the same topics in the second volume 
by Harvey Armstrong, Alan Butt Philip and 
the editor. Energy policy, transport policy and 
social policy all receive explicit treatment in 
the second volume, while defence policy, 
which has a separate chapter in El-Agraa’s 
book, is dealt with in the other as part of the 
political evolution of the Community by Mr 
Jenkins himself and Roger Morgan. 

One problem of special, and topical interest 


Peter Oppenheimer 
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M.S.DAOUDIandM.S. DAJANI 
Economic Sanctions: Ideals and experience 
263pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £14.95. 

011009583 X 

Economic sanctions, boycotts and embargoes 
taw been invoked with frequency and persist- 
ence as government policy weapons over the 
past half-century, Leaving aside their wartime 
use, they featured in the Covenant of the 
Uague of Nations as the principal means by 
which an aggressor state might be brought to 
tael and war thereby prevented or cut short. 

The practical record of the inter-war years 
ended in failure, with the League's refusal to 
broke sanctions against Japan in the Manchu- 
rian crisis of 1931 and its half-hearted applica- 
fan of them against Ilnly after the invasion of 
Abyssinia in'1935. But there were also some 
“tosses, notably in 1921, when Yugoslavia 
prevailed upon to withdraw its forces from 
Albania. 

After 1945 the United Nations Charter again 
Provided for Sanctions, but in more cautious 
Sfid roundabout fashion, with power of deci- 
rion assigned under Article 41 to the Security 
Grimcll. The most noteworthy instance of UN 
unctions is the case of Rhodesia during Its 
^egai" independence (1965-79). Far more 
numerous, however, have been sanction-style 
Measures' applied hot under UN aegis but by 
groups of countries ' or by individual, states 
(mostly the super-powers) In furtherance of 
fteu particular interests and objectives. 

■ authors of this study accordingly draw a 
wcefpid.' distinction between universal (ie 
wague of Nations or :.UN) , multilateral and 

• ^'lateral sanctions. The second group ln- 
tiudes the Western strategic embargo against 

Soviet Union and Its allies, the boycott of 
r®***®® oil blithe Mossadeq episode. (1951-53), 
.’je withdrawal: of Western finance from the 
in 1956 (although 
JMs waSi'e^Uy a unijaterhlUS ihove), the Arab 

• - hpycbttqf Israel, the Arab oil embargo 
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t and foe multilateral sanctions against 
' the Falkland* crisis. The third 

• w^) ,c £ te s6ty dbvers^ ^variety of Soviet 
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sanctions as a weapon of great potential. Since 
then, the commentators at any rate have swung 
over to a sceptical position- arguably too much 
so. The attempt, however, to dress up this 
change of view in the language ofT. S. Kuhn’s 
scientific “paradigms" is misplaced, a cheap 
attempt at conceptual trendiness. The book is 
also rather weak on economics and indeed on 
analysis generally. While key points are sel- 
dom absent they are not highlighted. Instead, 
they tend to be tucked away in a catalogue, of 
numbered items or a subordinate clause in 
mid-paragraph, and so will not be recognized 
by the uninitiated. Thus, nowhere do the au- 
thors properly spell out the basic point* tilt it. 
since international trade is mutually beneficial, 
any effective sanction entails costs for the sanc- 
tioned and these costs may prove less accept- 
able than the damage inflicted on the target : . 
Similarly, the notion of substitution aud its 
varieties (in trade, in consumption, tn pro- 
duction) is not adequately set forth. 

The treatment of particular case studies is 
ooen to analogous criticism. In the case of 
Rhodesia, the subtleties of South Afnca s role 
are missed. Of course the South Ato ms 
oluved a key role in the ostensible defeat of 
sanctions, but they also hod no intention of 
taking on Rhodesia as a permanent addition to 
their load of political handicaps; so they were 
careful to limit support for the Smlth resrn^ 
and ultimately put pressure on Sm'h » I* 

settlement. Another example ■».«« 
discussion of the grain embargo. The authors 
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is that of the European Monetary System. In 
Britain and the EEC , Geoffrey E . Wood comes 
to a negative conclusion as regards the value of 
the EMS within its present scope, namely to 
moderate exchange-rate fluctuations in mem- 
ber nations’ currencies; he compares this sys- 
tem unfavourably with the possible institution 
of a real “European Money", or at least an 
agreement among members on common 
monetary policies while maintaining a floating- 
rate system. Presumably Mr Wood would, 
therefore, reject the plea, explicit or implied, 
by a number of his co-authors that Britain 
should join the EMS, a conclusion also reached 
in a recent study by a House of Lords Commit- 
tee, which was widely supported when the re- 
port was debated. In the El-Agraa volume. 
David Llewellyn takes a broadly similar view, 
though he goes even further than Wood in 
desiring not only a convergence between mem- 
bers of their monetary policies as a precondi- 
tion of an exchange-rate system, but harmon- 
nization over the whole range of macroecono- 
mic policies. It is not surprising that economists 
should choose to emphasize the difficulty 
(many of them would say the impossibility) of 
maintaining a reasonably stable exchange-rate 
system in the absence of such convergence. It 
may be, however, that in practical terms it is 
easier to get governments to agree in the first 
place on an exchange-rate system, the main- 
tenance of which will require a degree of con- 
vergence in economic policies, rather than the 
other way round. 

Special mention should be made of Cnpps s 
contribution to the Jenkins volume. This is an 
important study (more technical than the rest 
of the book) ofthe problem of macroeconomic 
policy for both Britain and the Community. It 
is particularly relevant in a time of depression, 
when there is still little prospect of an early 
resumption of adequate growth. Cripps’s con- 
clusion. briefly, is that unilateral reflation (by 
the UK) would have a very high cost in terms of 
the trade balance, while a general reflation in 


Europe would be beneficial to the UK, though 
(given the structure of our trade) not as benefi- 
cial as a general reflation in the rest of the 
world outside Europe. „ 

Whether the "best" choice, of a reflation 
outside Europe - presumably in the United 
States, Japan and the countries of the Third 
World (how, one wonders, given the present 
problem of their indebtedness?) - is realistically 
more open, as against the second best, of a 
general and coordinated reflation within 
Europe, is very difficult to determine, as both 
still seem very distant. 

Another topic already very much on the 
agenda and likely to become increasingly so, 
that of foreign and security policy, is referred 
to in Jenkins’s introductory essay. His conclu- 
sion is quite clear-cut; he is in favour of a 
positive development, in which he hopes Bri- 
tain will play a leading role, a conclusion sup- 
ported by Northedge in his analysis of the his- 
tory of Britain's attitude to the Community. 

On the twin questions likely to be uppermosl 
in most readers’ minds - how has Britain fared 
inside the Community, and should it stay in? -d 
would be difficult and possibly unfair to burden 
the collective authorship of these books with a 
single, definite view. El-Agraa, who asks the 
question explicitly, has no doubt that mem- 
bership has been beneficial, while Jenkins s 
strongly pro-Eurnpcan views have long been on 
record and are eloquently re-stated here. To one 
reader at least (who may be prejudiced) , none of 
ihe political or economic arguments, general or 
specific, put forward by any of the authors, 
seems to point in the opposite direction. 
However, while one may draw a generally 
favourable conclusion from these two books as 
far as our continued membership is concerned, 
one other tiring clearly emerges: neither the 
future prosperity of the Community nor the 
benefit Great Britain may be expected to derive 
from its membership are secure without a far 
more active participation by the UK in the 
Community’s further development. 


The booming bean 
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LAIRD W.BERGAD 

Coffee and the Growth of Agrarian Capitalism 

In Nineteenth-Century Puerto Rico , 

242pp. Princeton University Press. £23.90 

(paperback, £12.60). 
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,doned coffee, haciendas of the Puerto Rican 
interior. 

• He sees a certain inevitability in this cycle of 
economic life and death. Indeed, in his conclu- 
sions he uses it to provide support for a weak 
veision of dependency theory: "The develop- 
ment of monocultural economies In different 
■ geographical regions of Latin America has 
been an endemic problem . . . . In Latin Amer- 
ica boom and bust cycles, such as that of coffee 
in Puerto Rico, have followed a consistent 


“Coffee and society” has provided the theme ^ pu ert0 Rico, have followed a consistent 
for many good books on the republics of Latin pattem f rom region to region." In support of this 

America. One thinks immediately of Marco contention he offers a brief view of the other 
Palacios's study of Colombia. Carolyn Hairs of coffee-producing countries, notably Costa Rica 
Costa Rica and Stanley Stein’s on Vassouras m ^ Gambia. 

Brazil. Laird W. Bergad would, I imagine, be 
happy to see his own work as extending this 

* The attraction of the theme Is not hard to 
explain. In each of the main coffee-producing 
countries of Latin America, coffee export* ex- 
oerienced a spectacular nse in Ihe nineteenth 
century, which affected profoundly not only 
the country's overall economic performance, 
but also the markets for land , labour a nd ca P ,ta ^* 
which ia turn affected social relations and, at 
times, political developments.^ 

■Hie connection of coffee with Puerto Rican 
society, however, is at first somewhat surpris- 
ing In both the early nineteenth and the twen- 

1 a . nJ.. Lam U aan thsiimnl nf 


Unfortunately, Bergnd’s conclusions are not 
supported by his evidence. He mokes a very 
convincing case that the failure of . coffee to 
generate economic and political stability in 
nineteenth-century Puerto Rico was due to the 
behaviour of immigrant entrepreneurs, who 
came from Spain with the intention of accumu- 
lating capital as quickly as possible before retir- 
ing to the mother country. These immigrants 
dominated ail aspects of the coffee trade and 
had no interest in diversification or the de- 
velopment of social infrastructure 1 , except in so 
far as it affected the profitability of their own 

, , pntem rises This tension, however, between 

Ing. In both the early nineteenth and the twe^ Qnd pen i, lsu !ares is peculiar to colonial 

tieth cenluty. Puerto iRico has ib«n . - Ut | n Amc rica and makes Puerto Rico some- 


iiein coniu»ji t ■ — : — . t ■ , 

as a sugar sopiely. but one of the merits of 
Professor Bergad’s study is the sharp reminder 
he Hives that by the 1870s coffee had equa led 
sugar in terms of foreign-exchange earnings 
and by 1897 accounted for nearly 80 per cent of. 

CX In Se following two years (1898-99) , Puerto 
R|cb was annexed to the United States and 
. suffered a very severe hurricane. Both events 
had a disastrous impact on the thriving coffee 
Industry; the hurricane uprooted coffee plonto- 
tions, reducing In the short term the prospect 


Uiuiiue r 

Latin America and makes' Puerto Rico some- 
thing of a special case in, the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In Costa Rica, for example, foreign mer- 
chants were present in the coffee trade, but it 
was essentially a national industry and foreign 
control was never allowed to penetrate too far; 
as a result, coffee did contribute to economic 
and political stability in both the nineteenth 
and t went ie t h con tu rl es. 

These criticisms apart. Professor Bergad’s 

Study is a welcome addition to our understand- 
ing of coffee, societies in general and Puerto 


kets. 


merit as a work of ^ ^ hi tv . page bibliogra- • 

sfssst v? 

footnotes tb.the texr. - 


" " ' .ti.-irio In ihe short term the prospect mg oi conee sucieuca m ™ 

o?hiah levels of production and exports, while Rico in particular, The author has had accessto 

the annexation brought Puerto Rico within the a mass of archival material, whioh has enabled 

S Structure of the United States, which hlm.to Study the impact of coffee on society at 

favoured domestic production of sugar over the level of the mitmc/pio. This micro approach 

coffee The coffee Industry never recovered has proved particularly useful in analysis of the 

ffihls fe ^o Wows and Bergad’s preface ■ iabourmarket, where 

‘describes evocatively the neglected iand aban- ro level is often either absent of misleading. 
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The Bulgarian version 


Erik de Mauny 

GEORGI MARKOV 

The Truth Tbat Killed 

Translated by Liliana Brisby 

280pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £9.95. 

0297783009 

This is the posthumous autobiography of n 
brave man who met a bizarre end. On the 
afternoon of September 7, 1978, Georgi Mar- 
kov, a self-exiled Bulgarian novelist and play- 
wright, was walking across Waterloo Bridge 
when he felt a stinging pain in the back of his 
right thigh. Turning, he saw a man stoop to 
retrieve an umbrella; the man murmured “I'm 
sorry”, and hurried off to hail a taxi. Early next 
morning Markov began to run a high fever, and 
four days later he was dead. An autopsy dis- 
closed that lodged in his thigh was a tiny peliei 
filled with a rare and deadly poison, ricin, 
which had presumably been fired from the 
umbrella-gun of his unknown assailant. 

The identity of the attacker will almost cer- 
tainly never be known, but his motives were 
anything but obscure. In addition to working 
for the BBC, Markov had, over a period of two 
and a half years, made weekly broadcasts over 
Radio Free Europe, in which, with devastating 
accuracy, he had laid bare the corruption, the 
sycophancy, the secret stratagems and the 
limitless servility before its Soviet masters of 
the Bulgarian Communist Party and its leader, 
Todor Zhivkov. These brought him a vast au- 
dience in his native country, but plainly threw 


its leaders into paroxysms of rage, and he re- 
ceived several warnings that, unless he stopped 
his broadcasts, his life would be in danger, nil 
of which he chose to ignore. 

It is not difficult to see why the Bulgarian 
leadership was so incensed. Markov was able 
to write as an insider, as one who had once 
been a cherished offspring of the regime, and 
such, allowed into the intimacy of its highest 
circles. He had begun his working life ns a 
chemical engineer, but even during his student 
days at the Sofia Polytechnic in the late 1940s 
the long shadow of Stalinist repression, in its 
Bulgarian version, had begun to fall across the 
country: a “cult of personality" closely mod- 
elled on the Soviet original grew up around 
Georgi Dimitrov, while Lhe ordinary people 
were subjected to a stupefying round of politic- 
al indoctrination, interspersed with purges and 
midnight arrests. With the death of Stalin and 
the launching of Khrushchev's de-St aliniza lion 
campaign, the atmosphere inside Bulgarin 
grew somewhat lighter; but as in the Soviet 
Union, the Party structure remained intact, 
and in the name of the Marxist dialectic, 
jumped-up mediocrities continued to lord it 
over their hapless fellow-citizens. 

By then, Markov had begun to make a name 
for himself as a writer, and in 1962, with the 
publication of his novel, Men, which won the 
year’s top literary prize, he awoke to find him- 
self a celebrity. Such overnight success can be a 
poisoned gift. Notwithstanding his acute 
awareness that he was playing a part in the 
theatre of the absurd, he endured the heavy 


patronage of Zhivkov, and found himsc If 
steadily drawn into that not-so-Mihtlc network 
of rewards and privileges in which people of 
talent in Communist societies arc ensnared and 
emasculated. However, friendships in the rul- 
ing Politburo did not prevent him encountering 
increasing difficulties with the censorship, and 
by 1969 he had hnd enough. By then, the 
atmosphere had become unbearable, and he 
defected to the West. 

Markov has been called “Bulgaria's Sol- 
zhenitsyn”. This is a misleading comparison: 
the two men followed very different trajector- 
ies, and their literary gifts took very different 
forms. If Markov is to be compared with any- 
one, it is with that brilliant exiled Russian satir- 
ist, Vladimir Voinovidi. He was, however, a 
writer of immense versatility, and despite the 
generally sombre background, parts of these 
memoirs are very funny indeed. Markov’s 
widow, Annabel, pays just tribute to Markov’s 
courage in taking a perilous cultural hurdle and 
embarking on a new literary enreer in the West 
at the age of forty. But these memoirs leave 
one with a lingering sense of surprise on two 
counts (they are a considerably abridged ver- 
sion of the Bulgarian original, which may part- 
ly account for it): first, by the standards of 
invective used among Communist leaders 
themselves, Markov’s strictures against Todor 
Zhivkov are comparatively mild; and second, 
how is one to reconcile the doltishness of the 
Bulgarian Communist leadership with the 
sophistication of the means used to eliminate 
its most eloquent and determined critic? 


The carnival spirit 


Virgil Nemolanu 

ioncreangA 

Memories of My Boyhood and Stories and Talcs 

Translated by Ana Cardano and R. C. 

. • . 
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j By 1875 Ion Creangfi was a defrocked deacon , 

! who had tried his hand at teaching but lived 

j. mos My I" cheerful destitution in the outskirts of 

the dty of Jassy, Between 1875 and 1881 he 
j published his two main works - the Tales and 

i. % Boyhood Memories - and ten years later 
| was.well on the way to being recognized as a 
4 • Romanian ljterary classic. This Was fast pro- 

's - motion .Indeed, and it was due ‘ mostly to 
} Creangfi’s friends atJunimea, the most influen- 

tial literary coterie ever to function In Roman- 
ian literature. .Almost, slngle-hqmfedly they 
established the nineteenth-century canon, and 
i in 1867 they started a literary journal which 

; survived for. seventy-nine years at n level of 
< constant excellence, as well as providing the 

' country with.hBlf-a-dQzen prominent states- 
?i m ® n * three of whom became prime minister, 
rj The leading figures of the group were young 
■r graduates 'who, ( in the' early I86Qs. brought 
{ back froth their studies in Germany and France 

j q heady mixture of new ideas: coSmppolitan- 
'! moral scepticism, prggjnaiic conservat- 

\ km. They saw the Romantic nationalism of 
I their parents as the enemy and had a high rime 

j poking fun at the revered figures end cUctfes of 

I • v . Pfl*fv£o- what-did they see in Creajwfi? 

5.' sUfr&sS jeadjnghis foajiut* 

hi; to the Junimw cep^cle. bll he hftd pub* 

1} - \ : J*hed vvere readlng arid writlhg 'pnmc^ for 
if .. scboolchildrefl. He Was' a loud, jolty fellow 
A with a gift for quick re parted ajid sly obsceni* 

tJ ‘ ties. B oeaftfl fit's enn frnm si- 


situations taken from folklore, and humorous 
elements were already present but Creangfi’s 
deft touches indicate his awareness that the 
audience was a new one and his intelligent 
complicity with it. The stories are earthy, inter- 
spersed with proverbs and idiomatic turns of 
phrase, and tlieir atmosphere is one of boister- 
'otii festivity, full of close ■observation add sen- 
sual gratification. Death and the devil are re- 
peatedly defeated and ridiculed. The Memor- 
ies similarly have hardly n trace of sentimental- 
ity; they are a good-natured, humorous de- 
scription of Creangfi’s difficulties and petty 
transgressions. 

It is easy to see why the Junimea group were 
enthusiastic about him: they found in Creangfi 
an utter lack of rhetoric, an ironic but respect- 
ful attitude towards reality, and an aesthetic 
use of linguistic and folk idiosyncrasy. For 
them, as for other readers, he seemed to have 
found the right balance ^ between the serene and 
the adventurous, perhaps even a metaphorical 
model for how the change from a rural society 
could be carried out in an orderly way. The 
modernists who came later liked Crearigfi’s 


playful familiarity with fantasy and monsters, 
while the literary Left praised him mainly for 
his ethnographic realism. Like a lesser and 
belated Rabelais, Creangfi offered a literary 
carnival in which every one could find some 
particular delight. 

. The present translation is a daring enter- 
prise, because the dialectal texture of Crean- 
gfi’s language presents formidable obstacles. 
R. C. Johnston taught Romance Languages for 
many years at Westfield College, London, and 
Ana Cartianu is probably her country’s most 
distinguished postwar English scholar (she is a 
former chairman of the English Department at 
Bucharest University). Their experience must 
have persuaded them to confine themselves to 
a straightforward version of the text, ignoring 
the more obscure nuances of Creangfi’s idioms. 
The English is thus lighter and airier than the 
Romnnian, as if an oil-painting had been re- 
produced as a wood-engraving. The selection 
Is excellent, though Creangft’s delightful por- 
nographic pieces would have added spice; un- 
fortunately, even in Romania they are avail- 
able only in private printings^ 
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Perpetual Motion 

They're changing partners again, safely unseen 
. , ; (Orsp they thought) on the other side of the wall 

; Where death .dialing the defunct 
Phone numbers you still know by heart, 

Reaches an eternal dial tone. 

■; f . a prtn^ple to jth^e l^fissi^ andbetray^ls , ; 

; ! f$ ome hcavenly^nspiracy thatcohtrolssuch'accidents ’ \ 
L-V , to roake Sense? Or are the players 
• : / Just piecCs jn a Jackson Pollock jigsaw puzzle? 

a the ifjialevpl^riifie of nature console us *■ i .■ . 

; ; - . . ? ^ Because, thpiigh indbeent, we Kaye never been good 1 ' 

'A a : 5v. ; , ; Or .do we ^ecoilinKoitor T; . * ' : 8 : 

r . ... v, : From the grinning cipwn face op the back 

.;. • ; ' , Of a co bra'S extended hood? . . - , 


authoritari m^ 

George Schopflin ~ 

FKKENC I 'EIIKR and AGNES HELLER 
Hungary I V56 Revisited: The meaegeof, 

Revolution- A quarter of a century after 

174pp. Allen and Unwin. £15. 
im4J2H)3l7 

Many readers may initially object toihequ^ 
of the language in Hungary 1956 Revisited Itk 
simultaneously convoluted and hectoring - a 
characteristic played up by the perplex, 
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over-use of italics; propositions are “proved" 
individuals are “unmasked”, intent is aliri' 
billed to outcomes, and accident, incompe- 
tence, ignorance or vanity have no role. In the 
sRme way, collectivities like stale or nation or 
society are active, purposeful participants In 
the political process, possessing knowle% 
and responsibility in a fairly concrete fashion 
In short, this is the language of Marxian dis- 
course, even though Ferenc Feh*r and Agnes 
Heller no longer regard themselves as Manat 

Nevertheless, the book does offer cenaia 
important ideas. In the first part, the aulhon 
discuss the international implications of tht 
Hungarian revolution of 1 956 and argue lhal it 
constituted as much of a defeat for the Wests 
it did for the Soviet Union. By its inactivityin 
1956, they claim, the West lost a real chanced 
undoing the effects of Yalta - the division of 
Europe - because in the circumstances of the 
immediate post-Stalin period, a weakened 
Soviet leadership would have been ready to 
accept a Finlandized Eastern Europe if the 
United States had sought to achieve this. 

But nothing was done and the chance of in 
early ddtente was missed. Not that the Soviet 
Union emerged from the crisis any better, die 
authors argue, for by not accepting a Finland 
ized, socialist Hungary (which was the aim of 
the revolution) the Kremlin steered the Soviet 
world into the ideological and political shal- 
lows where it is drifting today. Tito’s Yugosla- 
via also comes in for the authors’ censor- Af 
approving the invasion of Hungary It kmafi 
the influence it had had over the Soviet Unwa 
and thereafter found itself on the margins of 
East European politics. 

The second part of the book deals with the 
internal political implications of the Hungarian 
revolution, and wit!) the nature of revolution 
as such. The hero of this exposition is tw 

Hungarian political thinker Istvfin BiW, * 
member of the short-lived revolutionary go* 
eminent and its most profound analyst. He 
summarized the aims of the revolution In 
draft programme as based on the P n ' nc, P fL 
democratic socialism and multi-party system 
which together constituted the P°P ular 
sus of the revolution. The spontaneously 
nized workers' councils would 8 uaran, *V a 
socialist qunlily, while the multi-party sjg 
would underwrite its democratic aspects- 
the book provides a useful discussion « 
institutions thrown up by the reV ?. ldj 
(general strike, mass demonstrations, a 
obedience, free press); of its deman _( 
freedom for the Hungarian people to * 
mine their own future in their own wayb j 
why it was revolutionary at all (both the^ _ 
ist and the inter-war authoritanan 
were regarded as bankrupt and the 
consensus on the need to embark on joined 
radically new). The authors.strongly 

size the anti-authoritarian ethos or.tje 

tion and its self-educative charact - P«. 
were ready to learn in the process ° 
ing new political institutions-j^ .. ^ ^ 

Inevitably not all the argun^nts^^ ^ 
garded as equally persuasive. ^ J jj asifln8ll y 
: remarkably slapdash at times and ^ 
adopt a rather cavalier att Jtudc > o d 

non-Marxist readers may also feel tft ^ 
what they have to say has alreadv ^ ^ 

Others. This last judgment would j ^ 

the book contains several insl S^* -xolicW 

able value. However, the sec- 

address the Marxist left, the 

tlon of it which continues ,to 
Hungarian revolution as having coyjetiza- 

choice between clericO-fasasm a f jfthc 

tion arid, therefore, supports tn ^ ^ 
book destroys the assumption 
feise dichotomy, is based, w • 
useful purpose. * • . 
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Rounding up the strays 


Pat ricia Craig 

PATRICIA A. IVlcFATE (Editor) 

s-essst. 

^ miiifln/Dublin: Gill and Macmillan 

in June 1907 James Stephens was employed ns 
a clerk-typist in the Dublin office of T. T. 

& Son, solicitors, and his published 
Arts consisted of a story, five articles and a 
i Of this meagre collection, it was the Inst 
1 £ that caught the eye of the poet George 
j Rusell (AE), who tracked the author to his 
■ solicitors' office and accosted him at his type- 
[ ^ter, thereby initiating a durable friendship. 

[ Under the aegis of AE, Stephens was recruited 
1 to literary. Dublin which was flourishing at that 
> particular moment, even if adversity had 
! afflicted a number of its stars: Synge, for exam- 
pit, whose Playboy of the Western World at the 
Abbey Theatre had lately been disrupted by 
■; riots: and Joyce, who had failed to find a Dub- 
i lin publisher for Dubliners. 

I The literary excitement was part ly a product 
of the newly aroused nationalist consciousness 
md the heady discoveries it had brought in its 
w*ke; not only were the Fenian and Red 
Branch sagas made available to a new audi- 
ence, but a whole storehouse of Gaelic trea- 
wres-love songs, religious songs, and so on - 
ms uncovered in Connacht by Douglas Hyde, 
who quickly provided excellent translations For 
the benefit of those not fluent in the original 
language. In 1892, Hyde was already calling for 
ibe de-angliclzation of Ireland, and finding a 
gpod deal of support for his views; by the be- 
. gniung of the present century, the cultivation 
of a raock-English outlook was equated, in 
Irish literary circles, with foolishness and a lack 
of integrity. Stephens’s first published essay 
(uncollected until now), which appeared in 
Arthur Griffiths’s periodical Sinn Fein , charac- 
teristically derides the Seoinin (Little John, ie, 

^ a follower of John Bull) and his pretensions. 
Hiesqfltiment carl be traced back to Swift , who 
advised his readers to burn everything English 
except, (heir coni , or to those Gaelic poets of 
the seventeenth century who deplored the 
ascendancy of certain anglicized upstarts, 
dong with everything else new-fnngled in an 
English way, Stephens, true to the principles of 
the Gaelic League, recommends the lrish lan- 
ptage and Irish. styles of dress to his readers, 
^ suggests they accord a proper reverence to 
the irtytholbgical heroes: “I have heard of a 
y^t called Oscar, of n horse culled Finn, and 
a dog called Olsin”, he slates severely, not 
laving yet developed the mischievous, whlrn- 
animated manner that makes the bulk of 
h| s writings sq distinctive. 

: Still, for Stephens himself it was a moment of 
metamorphosis: “My life began when I Started 
^ring”, he once 'assured his stepdaughter Iris 
His autobiography begins here too, in 

^97 °r ( thereabouts, since he did his best to 
“Witetate evfery previous experience. The ear- 
IkriO/ bi s letters tp survive was written in 1907; 
^ia that.year tpo he emerged as a husband 
father., ^bout Stephens’s childhood we 
JJfi_pe;sure of nothing, not even his date of 
F 9bruaty 2, 1882 is the one he claimed* 
evidence pointing to a slightly ear- 
W date. However, ’we have, no reason ' to 

QUWthathe'wasthe James Stephensenrolied 

• .f ^^birit-'prpbanage, the ‘Meath Ihdust- 
S School fpr Boys; lh j ^ this makes an 
, pre^ riing ^roii jjd fer;an Irish nationalist, 
^ j\Um prislt and eccentric. 

• leaif'nt to!Captiva{c his headers 
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■ ESmS H imself, of course , could hard- 








this time, as lie acknowledged later, he “sowed 
gods with both hands". Deities and fairies, 
indeed, nearly overwhelm the final section of 
The Crock of Gold-, only a continuing note of 
asperity saves the whimsy from becoming un- 
endurable. 

Nothing Stephens does is unoriginal. In his 
poem “The Goat Paths” the object is to devise 
a verse equivalent for the winding goat tracks; 
the lines themselves twist and meander in a 
comparable way. Another, about a mountain, 
is specially constructed to procure breathless- 
ness in the speaker as he reaches the summit. A 
fake-childish outspokenness is one of his traits: 

Now cry, go on, new like a little cal. 

And rub your eyes, and stamp, and tear your wig; 

I sec your ankles! Listen, they are fat. 

And so’s your head,. you're angled like a twig. 

Your back’s ail baggy and your clothes don't fit. 

And your feet arc big. 

He understands that, for him, the best results 
come from tackling things "with the particular- 
ity of a grub working through an apple”, 
though he goes on hankering after the “Mount 
of Transfiguration" method recommended by 
AE. By and large, in his own work, Stephens is 
wary of both the approaches guaranteed to 
produce bad verse in Ireland in the early part of 
this century: the high-flown and the home- 
spun. He can be taxed with quaintness but not 
with artlessness, and there is a good deal of 
justification for the mild complaint he uttered 
in 1917: "I have not been well reviewed in the 
sense of true comprehension, and it has not 
been seen that under the apparent ease ... of 
the narrative there has been an infinite, pa- 
tient, curious care to do the work well”. He is 
anti-philistine, even to the point of repudiating 
the literary products of those who sang for 
Ireland: “A country is in a pretty serious condi- 
tion when its poetiy has to become national 
. . For a present-day readership, though, 
there is something very limiting in his conten- 
tion that poetry cannot accommodate a “sub- 
ject" without turning into rhymed journalism; 
certainly it's an odd view for a professed fol- 
lower of Browning. It took the events of 1916 
to get a quasi-political poem from Stephens; 
but when he succumbed to nationalist feeling, 
he did it thoroughly: :‘Be they remembered of 
their land for aye, / Gre^O fiB thftir gra yeS find ■ 
green' their memory,” 

With his family, Stephens, had moved to 
Paris in 1913, and there he stayed for about a 
year, writing The Demi-Gods. In this novel we 
find the usual commingling of mortals and im- 
mortals, with the resulting picturesque group 
of travellers that contributed a new motif to 
Irish fiction . Eimer O'Duffy and Richard Row- 
ley were among those who adapted it to their 
own purposes; and it turns up, c 1939, in the 
children's stories of Patricia Lynch. It’s natu- 
ral, of course, that Stephens’s singularity 
should attract imitators; what’s inimitable ab- 
out his work, though, is its zest. At times his 
prose is as decorative as a Toby jug; at others it 
is plain and pithy. A talent for aphoristic com- 
ment is one of his assets. 

As far as the merits of his contemporaries . 
were concerned, Stephens was apt to make 
eccentric judgments. He admired AE and 
Semrias O’Sullivan; he had no time at aU for 
Pound or Eliot, and none for Joyce beforp -. 
1927, at which time he and Joyce struck up an . . 
equivocal friendship. Stephens has left a d- 
verting nccoiint of the earliest meeting be- 
' tween 8 the two. In D*wsbn Street, Dublin, Td 
1912: there they stood, one very taU and llg- 
other very short, each more-;or-less politely 

• disparaging the other’s achievements. Joyce, 

■' surname Stephens.an ;’ ^ ^ a , lh At 




to complete the project. What especially 
appealed to him about the idea was the possi- 
bility of getting “JJ and S" (a contraction of 
John Jameson and Sons, the Irish Whiskey 
manufacturers) on to the title page. Stephens 
acceded to this peculiar proposition; however, 
after his initial enthusiasm had receded, no- 
thing more was heard from Joyce on the sub- 
ject. 

By 1925, Stephens's instinctive anglophobia 
had been modified sufficiently toenablehim to 
take up residence in a London suburb, and 
there he stayed for the rest of his life, apart 
from a period during the war when he and his 
wife took refuge in a disused chapel in 
Gloucestershire. High-spirited as ever, he had 


no sooner arrived in England than he began 
contributing articles to the Evening News ab- 
out the difficulties he was experiencing in find- 
ing his way around: “Leaving Trafalgar 
Square. I reached the Strand in nine buses”. 

Patricia McFate has diligently rounded upall 
of Stephens’s stray journalistic pieces, thrown 
in a few rediscovered stories and added the 
texts of a couple of plays: in all this, no more 
than a trace of the author’s usual exuberance 
and inspired frivolity is discernible. Literary 
and national topics, on the whole, make 
Stephens dull. We miss his virtuosity and apti- 
tude for mimicry - and, above all, the quality 
he himself attributed to Lord Dunsany: “a 
vividly out-of-the-world imagination". 


THE YEAR OF THE BOOK. 

Fictions from writers as remarkable as Alasdair Gray, 

Elizabeth Baines, Bernard Mac Laverty, Keith Roberts 

and Marina Warner, verse from young tL 

poets as talented as Tony Harrison, JBgk Jlfc 

James Lasdun and Jeremy Reed 
-discover the wealth of outstanding 
writing today in the new anthology 


Edited by Robin Robertson 

4 A fascinating collection of new writing . . . the M|j 

most intriguing Firebird yet* 

— William Boyd £3.50 

= 11 KING PENGUIN 

An acclaimed, exhilarating modern rendering of Homer’s epic - a 
breathtaking poetic achievement 

Christopher Logue’s I 

War Music 

An Account of Books 16-19 of Homer VJ&td 

‘Stunning... an explosive re-living of the splendours... with its 

sweating, bloody battles and Jts accompanying perspectives of near 
, godskn d far gods* ^P.J. Kavanagh in th 6 Spectator £2.50 

■ Banned in Czechoslovakia but acclaimed . 

throughout the Western world, a chilling, 
comic masterpiece to stand alongside 
The Book of Laughter and Forgetting 

Milan Kundera V 

1C FAREWELL PARTY 

j brilliantly subversive satire on our sexual life, 
ie book has the disrupting naughtiness of 
eydeau farce* — Sunday Times £2.50 

Introducing'a Tristram Shandy for our umes in thi^classic ; 

outlandish fletionby a writer much admifedin his lifetime, 
but now unjustly neglected | Q 
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Benefactors’ benefactor 


Edward Abraham 

RAGNAR SOHLMAN 

The Legacy of Alfred Nobel: Tlie story behind 
the Nobel Prizes 

Translated by Elspeth Harley Schubert 
144pp. Bodley Head. £8.95. 

037030990 1 
PETER WILHELM 
Hie Nobel Prize 

111pp. Windlesham: Springwood. £12.95. 
086254 til 5 

Ragnar Sohlman’s very readable little book is a 
lucid and edited version of Eft Teslamente, first 
published in Swedish in 1950. It has been pro- 
duced now to commemorate the 15Uth anniver- 
sary of Nobel's birth. 

The international character, the scope and 
monetary value of the Nobel Prizes and the 
grand 1 occasion of their presentation in Stock- 
holm for more than eighty years, have made 
them as well known as any prizes in history. 
But the life and personality of Nobel himself, 
who founded them from a fortune estimated to 
be the equivalent of £60 million in present-day 
currency, and the problems encountered in set- 
ting up the Nobel Foundation are not common 
knowledge. 

Ragnar Sohlman was Nobel's personal assis- 
tant. He found himself, unexpectedly, named 
as an executor of his employer's will; and it was 
largely his loyalty and energy that enabled 
Nobel's wishes to be carried out. His book 
records personal memories of this major epi- 
sode in his life and supplements an earlier work 
(H. Schuck and R. Sohl man's The Life of 
Alfred Nobel, 1929) which includes a history of 
the Nobel • family and accounts of Alfred 
Nobel's inventions. 

Alfred Bernhard Nobel wrote his final wilt in 
Parls.in November 1895, without the advice of 
a lawyer. His wish to reward merit and con- 
, : • tribute' to human welfare Was clear, but the im- 
j \ v . nlementation of this wish was less simple than 
’ * apparently supposed it would be. His . 


Sweden, where it was thought by some to be 
unpatriotic. And his decision that a prize for 
“champions of peace" should be awarded by a 
Committee of the Norwegian Storting caused 
some uneuse, because there was tension be- 
tween Sweden and Norway, whose Union was 
soon to be dissolved. 

All this, together with the attitude of mem- 
bers of the Nobel family, with problems arising 
from the spread of Alfred Nobel's assets 
among nine European countries and the uncer- 
tainty of his legal domicile , caused sonic reluct- 
ance on the part of the Swedish Academy of 
Sciences, the Caroline Institute and the Swed- 
ish Academy to accept the responsibility that 
had been laid upon them for awarding prizes in 
chemistry, physics, medicine and literature. 

The will is understandable in terms of the 
different facets of the testator's character. The 
Nobel family came of Swedish peasant stock 
and took its name from the commune of Ndb- 
belldr. It produced several members of un- 
usual ability and initiative. Emmanuel Nobel. 
Alfred’s father, had found it difficult to make 
his way in Sweden and emigrated to Finland in 
1837 and then to St Petersburg. He returned 
after twenty years, leaving his eldest sons, 


Robert and Ludwig, in Russia. Before this, 
Alfred had become a cosmopolitan, an idealist 
and a self-educated chemist. He was said to 
find pleasure in Shelley and (he Norwegian 
poets; and he was about to be the inventor of 
dynamite and new detonators, and to become 
an industrialist of major importance. 

Nobel never married, suffered at limes from 
melnncholin. and once wrote to a lady: 
“Cupid's arrows have been inadequately re- 
placed by cannon." But, in addition to his 
mother, at least two women, hoth Viennese, 
had a significant place in his life. Willi one, the 
young and light-headed Sofie Hess, who had 
worked in a florist’s shop, the relationship be- 
gan as an infatuation but later became n liabil- 
ity when she posed as Madame Nobel. The 
other, Bertha Sophie Felicita, Countess Kin- 
sky von Chinic und Tettau, who later became 
Baroness von Suttner, was a beautiful but im- 
poverished woman of culture. For a brief 
period she was Nobel's secretary in Haris, but 
during his absence she returned to Vienna to a 
secret marriage. 

Nevertheless, Bertha von Suttner and Nobel 
remained warm friends. She became a dedi- 
cated worker for peace and in 1905 was 
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'P ■- v :P.iProcntaUon'Of this wish was less simple than 
apparently supposed it would be. His . 

* -{> . ! ferred the greatest benefit on mankind" and 
* hat one should go to “the person who 

j'J ■ shall have produced in the field of literature the 

v"fi } : most outstanding work; of an idealistic tend- 

ency" were almost recipes for controversy in the 
: ^warding bodies and in.vyider circles. His com- 

mendable wish, that “no consideration what- 
5 S ‘ ‘ ever, shall be given to the nationality of the cun- 

didaleC was noi universally applauded in 

V- ’f !*. J% -’/ ■ -c.. • 
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Alfred Eisenstaedt's photograph of the Nobel Prizes ceremony hi Stockholm In 1929. Thomas Mann is i 
the extreme right hi the first row behind the speaker. - 
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‘ • looknta selection of scientists and mathemati* 

Brackenridge cmm".. Their expressed hope and expectation 

; r Win* H T fiAvra «, U ■ — r | s that these dozen essays “will lead to further 

i$£|; », . ; c ; ' T ‘, A J S ^ STUE.w^ _ . Insight into the creative springs of the scientific 

s Springs ofSclenHfk Creativity: £ssayson • 1 . If ,r - ' ■ ■ . 

founders of. modern jscleiice vi . T" 6 were Anally presented as a 

I®;* 5 ’ : :342pp. Urilversity of Minnesota Press. $32:50 5?*. °l !f Ctures a ! lhfi .University of Minpe- 

. : . 0816610878 • ' , - - y . : ' sota and thenrewrltten for. publication,. They 

* •’ v — T“7 — — 1 — ^ : a PP ear - W chronological : order of- siibiect- 

A* seyenleenth-century proponent of the matter, beginning with:, Galileo - and falling 

|P,V wi Sl £ ^ cis L Bacon would , bodies, and ending with John i von -Neuman apd 

. have been taken aback hv rhnfliniiAh i -n i,. .' • 
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Springs ofScientUk Creativity: Essay son 
. founders of modern -sclejice . -i , 


ti* Even in the best essays there is no consensus 

bn concerning creativity. As Westfall note*, it is 
ier appropriate that the title should have (lie plural 
fic “springs" and not the restrictive singular 
. “spring", for the sources of sclentiflc creat- 
i a ivity, as revealed by these essays are quite 
|e- . diverse.^ . ! . 

ey The opening essay by Thomas B, Settle on 
ct- Galileo and his early experiments with falling 
ng bodies does not discuss the “Leaning Tower of 
tid -Pisa Effect’’ (heavy and light bodies fall to 
en. the ground in the same time) , but rather what 
le- the author calls the "Galileo Effect” (Galileo’s 

of.; claim that when light and heavy objects are 
in^fvi^drpppwi sir^ltanequslyv tbeOight One Initially- 
't ;.Wv^head pLthb heavy obl^t but that the 

to:, Jatter eMtually.oyertaM's the fdrmer). After 
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Westfall nOVerloses. track Of 


awarded a Nobel Prize. There can k. r..» 
dm|b‘ that their friendship had some inff^ 
on Nobel s deem in 1893 to endow a J! 
pnze. hut they did nut seem to agree on E 
permanent state of peace was most likelyTk 
achieved and their differing views \£z 
mmd some of those voiced today Nolr, 
idealism was diluted with realism. HewnS 
her: “My factories may end war sooner than 
your Congresses. The day when two a T v 
corps will be able to destroy each other in one 
second all civilized nations will recoil with hor- 
ror and disband their armies." He thought of a 
league of nations prepared to use force. About 
her idea of a specialist newspaper for peace 
propaganda he wrote: "I might as well throw 
my money out of the window.” 

Nobel’s decision to distribute only a small 
proportion of his fortune among relatives and 
friends was entirely consistent with his views 
on inheritance. With reference to children, he 
said: “It is a mistake to hand over to them 
considerable sums of money beyond what is 
necessary for their education. To do so encour- 
ages laziness and impedes the healtby capacity 
of the individual to make an independent posi- 
tion for himself." Not surprisingly, the effect of 
these sentiments was unwelcome to members 
of the Nobel family. A threat to contest the wiD 
and fear that the estate might become sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of a French court, impel- 
led Sohlman hurriedly to transfer Nobel’s bank 
deposits in Paris to London and Stockholm, 
carrying them to the Gare du Nord in a how- 
cab with a drawn revolver to ward off robbers. 
More than a year passed before negotiations 
with the family were brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion and the way to the implementation 
of the will was open. 

Sohlman’s friendship with Alfred Nobel and 
his involvement in the implementation.of the 
will gives his huok a permanent historical 
value. For those who would want a brief 
account of the Nohcl story almost to (he pres- 
ent day, presented in a more popular formal 
and accompanied by an occasional amusing 
anecdote and many coloured photographs,, 
there Is Peter Wilhelm’s The Nobd’Priil 
Nobel’s fortune, though large, was liollm- 
inense, and in restricting a benefaction to fe 
award of a limited number of substantial prias 
he made it a focus of public interest. One thing 
is certain: despite the early complaints that he 
had shown lack of pntriotism and placed a 
heavy and inappropriate burden on the Swed- 
ish academies, his gift has been good for 
Sweden. 


without equal because of Newton^ sheer 
genius. Nevertheless, Westfall claims for W** 
ton, as Settle does for Galileo, 
made his genius productive was a rare capan ) 
for sustained concentration". ± 

the essays on James Prescott JcmMj 
89) and James Clerk Maxwell (1831-79) 
offer interesting similarities and contrasts- 
former is remembered for his 
.and the latter for his theoretical work. . 
described as “a private man”, the qther b* 
quiet and rather silent J ° u ! e ^S:of 

pqpdence is described as “entirely inn o 
references to philosophical l ssaeSl . . ■ 
relative to science or not", while with lgj** 
is just the reverse: "The mpre.ot*^ ^ 
Maxwell the clearer it becomes ^ 
sophicai convictions that he r^ach® h j e Jen- 
his career influenced ahd^ frudUfie > . ■ 

tific ideas.” On a much less relevannssuM^ 
essayists make specific' ireferep . - ^ 
nineteenth-century use of the w°rdpW _ . 
it plates to their subject; 
having Been “cotoed'ty. ^ JJJLpa de- 
1840”. Inithe final. analysis; tW» 

scriptionalonelinksthe disparat^crea . 

tribiitioHs of thd twp men. . , virion 
. Without imposing any ;rig 1 P. d ®f^ ow 0n i: 
creutive-sprin^VUte 
to. peruse the various essays j* 

(remarkably, there are no 

ThP- iinhift. nf this collection ts in 




The; value of this collecUon js to 
glimpses it gives Inti) the creahvity . j jjusj 

Or anWein, and for these 
be . praised . For the most . ppri» 

. 1 ;■/ 

scientist. remain hidden- . .. . ;V.. 
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Observing the conventions 


M ichael Slote 

STUART HAMPSHIRE 

Morality and Conflict 

175 pp. Oxford; Blackwell. £15. 

0 63113336 4 

His useful to have the essays of Morality and 
Conflict - all but one of which have nppe ared in 
Je form previously - collected in one 
volume. If current moral philosophy seems to 
have emerged from an earlier strait-jacket of 
Snantic and epistemological preoccupations. 
j«ne of the credit undoubtedly lies with Sir 
Stuart Hampshire; and the present collection 
exhibits a concern to relate moral philosophy 
to a realistic moral psychology and a larger 
philosophy of individual human life that have 
long been characteristic of Hampshire's work. 
But its most distinctive contribution emerges 
from a relatively new emphasis, in the intro- 
duction and the final two chapters, on the 
moral significance of social conventions. 

In some areas of morality we hope for a 
convergence of evaluations: to the extent that 
we accept a given principle of justice, for exam- 
ple, we are inclined to affirm its validity for 
other societies where it may not in fact be 
recognized. But Hampshire believes that such 
cross-cultural moral standards (or aspirations) 
do not exhaust our moral sensibility. Contrary 
to most current philosophical opinion, he holds 
that some moral values need not be and in fact 
are not treated as having cross-cultural val- 
idity. Although certain moral standards having 
to do, among other things, with the family, 
friendship and sexual behaviour are com- 
jire/ned by general considerations of justice 
and human welfare, they cannot be justified in 
general terms, but require, he says, a distinc- 
tive kind of holistic/historical justification that 
underlines their variability, their conventional 
nature. Consider, for example, our own atti- 
tudes to certain prohibitions concerning the 
"disposal" of the dead. We feel a deep repugn- 
wce at the idea of violating these prohibitions, 
but, in contrast to our feelings about maiming 
and killing, we do nQt, it seems, insist that 
people in other societies are necessarily wrongs 
if their conventions for treating the dead con- 
flict with our own. Yet our lack of repugnance 
ilother people's conventions does not make us 
reject bur own conventional prohibitions as 


superstitious, gratuitous, or less than morally 
binding upon us. 

Hampshire makes a strong case for the exist- 
ence of culturally variable standards as part of 
our ordinary moral thought about the world, 
and he also offers a number of possible justi- 
fications for such standards. In different places 
he appeals to loyalty to one’s past, to the need 
for a sense of identity and to the value of 
culturally distinctive ways of life as possible 
justifications for particular social or cultural 
conventions. But some of these justifications 
take (or can take) a consequentialist form, and 
for that very reason threaten to undercut the 
attitude of those, for example, who treat pro- 
hibitions against certain ways of treating the 
dead as prohibitions. (If such prohibitions are 
justified by their tendency to preserve a valu- 
able way of life, why shouldn't we disregard 
them whenever doing so would marginally con- 
tribute to preserving that way of life or the 
prohibitions themselves?) On the other hand, 
Hampshire's appeal to loyalty threatens the 
distinctiveness of culturally variable conven- 
tional prohibitions by relating them to a uni- 
versally applicable moral standard. (The 
appeal to the agent’s sense of his identity seems 
to face both these problems.) At one point 
Hampshire seems willing to allow that conven- 
tional prohibitions are justifiable in the same 
terms as other moral claims, but that in this 
area we run out of precise rational argument a 
good deal sooner than we do in arguing about 
justice and human welfare. This, again, would 
make conventional moral standards appear far 
less distinctive than Hampshire at other times 
might wish us to believe, but at the very least 
the discussion forces us to take conventional 
moral values seriously and raises important 
issues about how such values are to be justified 
or explained. 

Hampshire’s views about conventional mor- 
al standards also represent part of a continuing 
critique of those moral philosophies, among 
them utilitarianism, which he believes over- 
simplify the moral life; and an extended argu- 
ment against utilitarianism in particular runs 
through several of the essays of Morality and 
Conflict, The considerations brought to bear 
against it are- rich and varied, but sppietjtnes . 
difficult to evaluate. Hainpshire criticizes utili-. 
tarianism for leading those who accept and 
follow it to a less interesting, less creative form 
of existence, but he does not explicitly mention 


those utilitarians who hold that there may well 
be good utilitarian reasons for people not to 
guide their lives by utilitarian morality and it is 
noi clear how Hampshire could effectively rep- 
ly to this position. (It is not enough to say that 
any valid criterion of right and wrong action 
must have a practical function, for that is pre- 
cisely what many contemporary utilitarians, 
and others, would wish to question.) Hamp- I 
shire also criticizes utilitarianism for being too 
simple a theory, but present-day (act-)ulilitar- 
ianism, with its different levels of moral think- 
ing and its different objects of consequentialist 
evaluation, is in fact a highly complex theory, 
and, again, partly because he does not cite the 
recent literature, it is not clear how successful 
Hampshire's line of criticism really is. 

Morality and Conflict discusses a wide varie-. 
ty of other topics. Chapter Two, for example, 
contains a penetrating discussion of the con- 
trasting aims and moral methodologies of Aris- 
totle and Spinoza; Chapter Three usefully con- 
nects individual and political morality ; and the 
final, title chapter not only defends the idea of 
conventional, socially variable moral claims, 
but also argues that the richness of particular 
conventions exacerbates the conflicts that any 
individual will face within a given society or 
culture. Sir Isaiah Berlin and others have ques- 
tioned the ideal of “the good life" by pointing 
out the impossibility of realizing all the virtues 
and values we honour within a single lifetime. 
(Even a so-called balanced life will miss out on 
virtues and goods that can only be achieved by 
intensely concentrating on some things to the 
exclusion of others. There is no way to avoid 
specialization.) But these previous discussions 
have focused on the inevitable loss or failure of 
values founded in general human nature, and 
Hampshire seeks to reinforce this sense of un- 
avoidable conflict and loss by pointing out the 
existence of conventional values whose realiza- 
tion is restricted to those who participate in a 
given way of life. If, as Hampshire believes, 
there are limits to the number and variety of 
conventions the particular individual can par- 
ticipate in at any given time or throughout a 
lifetime, then we are inevitably limited not 
only in our achievement of basic human values 
• hip aisri jp the tfeaiifeatfon ^ of vCpn,veptipn- 
dipendeht cultural arid sdclpl gfiodS. It will be 
interesting . to see how - moral- philosophers 
respond to Hampshire's subtle and marty-stddd 
treatment of this topic. 


Peregrine Horden 

ALAN MONTEflORE (Editor) 

Philosophy In France Today 

22?pp. Cambridge University Press. £20 

(paperback £5, 95). 
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“Continental philosophy" is on invention; a 
' lec .hnique t rather like the Orientalism de- 
nounced by Edward Said , for I um ping together 
nod excluding systems of thought we do not 
Care tri. Understand. It was invented when Rus- 
arid 'Moore repudiated Hegel and the 
, Olahnel was covered by a transcendental fog. 
y "analytic" or “logical empiricist" phlloso-? 
|hysifiw developed In England arid America- 

• a!? a fa’w European kindred spirits - 

; ™)ltg|iistijin arid Frege; of coarse; also Bren- 
■ ' .‘w" 0 ! i' Popper and the Vienna Circle. 

• iljt thVdistirtetlOn Wittgenstein drew, in the 

‘ fymaiks of 1930* between that 

Philosophy which' Builds ever larger, more 
i fabulous) structures and the En-. 

■'"Sfi**™ huipbly strides for clarity and 

' ‘ convindng 
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admirably complements Vincent Descombes s 
conspectus of Modern French Philosophy , and 
has the merit of allowing the philosopher^ to 
speak for themselves. Some of them find thi 
freedom distinctly embarrassing. The editors 
request that they describe the nature of their 
‘ work with an English audience in mind pro- 
duces several assertions oflnabiliiy to say wh 
philosophy is. or even how their work is fo be 
recognized as “their own , as well as some 
apocalyptic pronouncements on philosophy s 
future. Comparatively few take the opportun- 
ity to reproduce work in progress. In Their 
evasiveness however they 'tell & ■ JgJ* “ 
about the nature 9 f a discipline which st 1! takes 
earimiclv the “ourdv" trHriscendental proo . 
tons of Ihe Kantian 

■ also deeply feluctint to acknowledge any 
sive boundary between its own dtscottoe and 

and Niptzsche 
ta wrongtosuppose 

sodallstn, is' concerned. 

Indeed, ” 1 SSSectito In to shift 
the. second *£5^ i SrHda.' the current mas- 
. emphasis awayftom_ f rj etT ida’s work dues 

, n°». al ^ era l' B rtnf---- bf bis ihixMM- : 

' 1 ". S Sere. shptw.wrWhM-' 


MSOiy; imdlljflblt ,an4 cbmpellmg. W , 
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diatribe against the “metaphysics of presence”, 
For all their anguish about' the nature and pur- 
' pose of philosophy - an.apguish which is. over- 
all, probably less extreme than Wittgenstein s 
-the contributors nevertheless succeed in con- 
veying the vigour and prodigality of recent 
French philosophy. Inevitably, a certain 
amount of what they say would not be admitted 
as genuinely philosophical in an analytic de- 
bate. There are seyefal pieces of generalized 
sociological theory:. Pierre Bourdieu Des- 

combes and Pierre Macherey - aU in a Rorty- 

esqiie vein - on the institutions of philosophy 
itself; Louis Marin - turning back to Pascal -on 
fustic* , forte, and their respective discourses. 
But there nre also several contributions - by 
Ricoeur. Emmanuel Levinas. Claude fort 

■ arid Jean 'Frangois Lyotard - which explicitly ■ 
derive tlieir orientation from the strategies of 
phenomenology and hermeneutics. Finally, 
there arc two relative ’’loners" ; Jenn-Toussaint 
Des&rifi reports on his philosophy of mat hern a- 
ticSl Jacques Bouveresse'. the doyen of French 

■ analytic philosophers, scorns the obscurantist 
waffle produced by his contemporaries and 
lopks to Frege for solace. . ; . ^ - 

: . in that; Bouveresse Is both unfair and un- 
typical: unfair, because in comparison with 
Derridri most of the conjributors are paragons 
! of- lucidity; and untypical, trot; be cause of his 
' allegiance, ^ut because lie ftdiuslly debates 
with lits colleagues. The others tend to com- 
, ntiine will) their great predecessors, from Ar- 

■ istotle to MerleaU-Ponty. And they 'would 

nbrinally do so; at book length (“as soon; as 
i (here i? one sentence, there are several", 

. tVotkrd reminds ufi), nqt, as here, ip pifeces 
: gfiqrt enough for The Journal of Philosophy, 
v That asiiSe,’ ft'iB hard to’ set that the collection 
' 'have been better 1 Conceived or executed. 





CROOM HELM 


MONOPOLISTS AND 
FREEBOOTERS 

O. Spate 

This book continues the authois 
history of the Pacific since Magellan, 
which began with his work The Spanish 
Lake. 

6 4 It Is Professor Spate’s incurable 
romanticism that sustains him in his 
daunting task and gives grandeur to 

his work. 9 9 v 

Raymond Carr TLS 

£29.50 0-7099-2371-6 432 pages 1983 

THE VICTORIANS AND 
THEIR FLOWERS 

N. S course 

( 4 This well- researched book shows 
how those other Victorian values oi 
thrust, scientific discovery and endless 
curiosity impinged on the world of 

gardening. >9 ^ mtsev Dffl j y Telegraph 

I £12.95 0-7099-2377-5 195 pages 1983 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE! 
Reputation and Power 
F.B. Smith 
New in Pa perback 

I 4 4 The first thing to be said is tha t this is 
| a brilliant polemic ... It is probable - 
I indeed It is devou tly to be wished- that 
1 no other of our sanctified national 
images will receive the devastating 
treatment meted out here to Miss 

■ Ni^hu P gJ e .>> 

£14.95 hbk 0-7099-2314-7 224 pages 
£6,95 pbk 0-7099*3320-7 

literary critics 

and REVIEWERS in EARLY 
19th CENTURY BRITAIN 
P. Morgan. 

.The book deals with major critlcaof the 

first half of. the nineteenth century In 
Britain who contributed to the chief 
quarterlies: Edinburgh Review, Quarterly 
Review, and Westminster Review. Among 
the regular contributors to these 
reyiews were major writers like Carlyle, 
Macauley, Scott, Southey and Mill. By 
examining the work of each writer the 
author conveys a sense of the richness 
and variety of the field. 

£14.95 0-7099-1774-0 20B pages 1983 

THE FALLEN WOMAN IN. THE 
19th CENTURY ENGLISH NOVEL 
G. Watt 

Now seen as in many ways a hypo- 
critical stance, the ideology of fallen; 
ness' provides a means ofytfticula ting 
many of the social and moral concerns 
, of the nineteenth-century novelists; , 

This book studies the ways In which 
1 the theme was treated by individual 
authors, and the setting In which they 

■ were writing.. 

• £15.95 6-7099^2781-9 240 pages 

January 1984 r' ! 

THE MAJOR POETRY 
OF LERMONTOV 


4 4 Many of •Liberman's translations 
te'eth to . ftie very beautiftil ... " 
Liberman has great feeling for th e poet 
arid a literary Insight. 1 doubt Jf there 
are better translations of Lermontov: 97 

C.P,.Snow 

piov *27.50 0r7099*l6l8 : 3 320 pages : 
- February 1984 80 UlustraSlods , 


'• . Croom Helm Ltd.. 
Provldeni House, Burrell Row, 
Beckenham, Kent BR3 .1 AT. 
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Behind the lines 


Robert Hewison 

When is a Minimum Terms Agreement not h 
M inimum Terms Agreement? Apparently 
when it is made by BBC Publications. For 
more than two years the Society of Authors 
and the Writers' Guild have been pressing their 
campaign to establish certain minimum terms 
and conditions for contracts between writers 
and publishers. Since the Publishers' Associa- 
tion declines to represent its members in this 
matter, the writers' organizations have under- 
taken the gruelling tusk of trying to persuade 
• each publishing house individually to agree to 

minimum terms for their aut hors. W. H. Allen, 
with its paperback subsidiary Star Books, has 
. . signed such an agreement; as has Hamish 
Hamilton. From February 1 authors offered 
contracts by BBC Publications will find that 
clauses have been inserted which establish 
minimum criteria - terms. which can of course 
be improved by them or their agents if they 
have the negotiating power. 

Nevertheless. Michael Tree. Deputy Man- 
aging Director of BBC Publications, and the 
executive most concerned with the new deal, is 
adamant that “we definitely have not signed a 
Minimum Terms Agreement. What we have 
done is agree to amend our existing contracts in 
the light of discussions with the Society of Au- 
thors and the Writers’ Guild." Though reluc- 
tant to be caught in a wrangle over semantics, 
Mark Le Fanu. General Secretary of the Socie- 
ty of Authors, slates "we regard this as an 
agreement giving new minimum terms". Wal- 
ter Jeffrey, General Secretary of the Writers’ 
Guild, says "a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet". 

However arrived at, the "amendments” to 
the BBC Publications contract involve changes 
i . ; that add up to virtually a new agreement. Pre- 

Wwfc'i:. . Vfously, Standard BBC Publications contracts 


ter for individual publishers, according to their 
own operations.” He did, however, add that 
"there are parts of the Minimum Terms Agree- 
ment which 1 think publishers would he ill- 
advised to sign". 

The Writers' Guild and the Society of Au- 
thors arc delighted with the new deal, which 
took two years of hard bargaining (and the 
occasional threat of supportive action by BBC 
television writers) to achieve. They arc now 
pressing on with talks with two other major 
publishing houses. At the same lime they arc 
beginning earnestly to consider a merger be- 
tween their two organizations. 


I came across this intriguing piece of Double- 
think in the latest number of Book Marketing 
News. "The Board of the Edinburgh Book 
Festival has decided that, if, as they intend, the 
next Book Festival is to be even more 
successful than the 1983 event, the time factor 
is too short to plan for next year. So there will 
be no Book Festival in 1984 


Minimum Terms Agreement. What we have If at the mention of contracts your eyes glaze 

done isagree to amend our existing contracts in over, then you will slump insensate at thomen- 

the light of discussions with the Society of Au- lion of copyright. But since copyright is the 

(hors and the Writers' Guild." Though reluc- source of economic order not only in literature 

tant to be caught in a wrangle over semantics. but in all the arts (just as patents protect scien- 

Mark Le Fanu. General Secretary of the Socic- tific creativity) we would be wise to take more 

ty of Authors, states "we regard this as an interest in this fiendishly complex subject, 

agreement giving new minimum terms". Wai- The Copyright Act of 1956. the main source 
ler Jeffrey, General Secretary of the Writers’ of regulation in this country, is rapidly becom- 

3uild, says “a rose by any other name would ing obsolete as its clauses are rendered inop- 

intell as sweet". erntive by the development of new technolo- 

However arrived at, the "amendments" to gies and the very basis of its design is called into 

he BBC Publications contract involve changes question by the need to "harmonize" British 

hat add up to virtually a new agreement. Pre- law with that of Europe. The present govern- 

iriausty , Standard BBC Publications contracts ment is c lear ly relu ctant to u nder take th e work 

left bl&iik; such- vital details as the amount of ' of reform, partly because of the arduous com- 
adyanc.e tp,bc; pkid; wtiatthe precise royalty plication, and partly because it appears so bor- 
;^^aw4?,ewnlngs from subsequent • ing that there are no votes in it. The report of 

IMiM 

and there is a revolutionary formula for ealeu- lightly disturbed by the fluttering of a govern- 

lating the sum to be paid in advance as a per- ment Green Paper in 1981, which ignored 

centage of the first printing. New to the BBC’s some of Whit ford’s best recommendations, 
contract, and as far as I know to current pub- While we wait for much- needed reform, all 


& .}r • .-Ijshing practice, is the limitation of the pub- sorts of ideas are bei 

M3: ;• lisher’s licence of the author's copyright to what the new law st 

1 ^ enl ? y ears * JNortnally, the author assigns been made by the D 

'* HKj. copyright for. the full term, provided the book alarm all writers for 

fc&SP : ' remains in print. Although the BBC dries have sion ; a proposal whic 

; : i a nTeanvqf .fencvval after twenty years ill Cer- pion of authors* rig 

c l^iH?tAnc*gy the; writers regard the that writers “‘must d 

v *$ $$ I ■ !•; ' s h Q ricpl rig of this JlcpHee as a major achieve-., toris”. What has hapr 
• • '• • .. Guild hastaken the'-] 

1 AIlhAfiah Oml m(nU* tint I. ' ' - I. . • 


lightly disturbed by the fluttering of a govern- 
ment Green Paper in 1981, which ignored 
some of Whit ford's best recommendations. 

While we wait for niuch-rieeded reform, all 
sorts of ideas are being brought forward as to 
what the new law should be. A proposal has 
been made by the Directors’ Guild which will 
alarm all writers for theatre. Film and televi- 
sion; a proposal which according to that cham- 
pion of authors* rights, Fay Weldon, means 
that writers “must declare war on their direo-. 
toris". What has happened is that the Directors’ 
Guild has taken [he auteur theory to its logical 
conclusion. They argue that the director,, and 
not the writer, is the true creator of the play, 


lers. even though at present the writer will York Edith Sitwell said to him: “At so • 
have copyright in the final text of a production . in their marriage Tom went mad and ™ 
even when that is the work of the director." |y certified his wife.” Edith Sitwell was 2" 
Writers, however, might argue that if directors nicully wrong, in tliai by the time Vivienn *™' 
are to he rewarded for l heir say in the text, then con lined to the Northumberland House 

writers must charge for their advice on casting. ing I ionic (where she died in 1947) the coul? 
and indeed for the camera directions they write were legally separated, so his name does ** 
into their script. appear on the certificate. But the play takol 

The directors say that their work "is the clear line on whose decision it was. 
essential element without which the other Hastings argues that it is very difficult fa 
separate elements would not cohere into the scholars to study the dcinils of Eliot's first nra 

produced work". Writers reply that the direc- riage (in 1915), ami says that it is getting har 

tor cannot even begin without a script, and der. Known archives arc kept cloid and ifc 

when the script is written by a director, then he Eliot Trustees acquire any documentary maie- 

is heiug a writer. In the world or film and r ini that comes available. The projected collec- 

television it is probable that the respective ecu- lion of Eliot's letters, which would necessarily 
nomic strengths of writer and director will de- refer to the marriage, appears to htive been 
cide where the money goes, but an editorial indefinitely postponed. Hastings claims that 
copyright of the kind envisaged has potential Vivienne lias been “Slulinized" - he notes (or 
consequences for the written word, particular- instance the disappearance of Eliot’s dedica- 
ly now that authors’ agents and fiction editors lion of Ash Wednesday "to my wife”, 
seem to be taking an increasingly “creative" Hastings, however, did manage to find one 
r °l e - "window" in the deepening obscurity closing 

The Directors' Guild is planning n campaign around Eliot’s first marriage. Over a period of 

similar to that which secured Public Lending five months in 19KU he interviewed Vivienne’s 

Right. The latest issue of the Guild’s magazine brother Maurice Haigh Wood. (It is his signs- 

Direct says they are drafting their own Bill "to lure on the certification of Vivienne.) From 

be shepherded through the Lords by Ted Wil- this and other close witnesses, Michael Hast- 

lis". If the Directors’ Guild is to mount such a ings has attempted, he says, to open some of 

campaign, then it should begin by getting its the doors “which Eliot spent his life shutting 

facts straight. Lord Willis (Willis of "Dock behind him". Vivienne's incarceration is pre- 

Green") has long represented the interests of sented as the result of medical ignorance: Eliot 

writers, not directors. When I asked him about appears to have married into an Edwardian 

the Guild's proposal he gave me a forthright sunset world which fascinated him, but with 

reply: which, once Vivienne's erratic behaviour be- 

I don’t think there is any basis whatsoever for claim- came clear, lie was unable to cope. His fascist 

ing directors’ copyright. They work basically with sympathies in the 1930s are played upon. 

o‘h« r people's m^rigl.. material, and they get well Michael Hastings admits that Tam mi Wr 
paid for it. This is simply an extension of directors . . “ . j 

vanity. I don't think it will be possible to establish "“V be “ P 1 ^ • hal . wlU °P e " more wounds 
directors' copyright in international Inw. Any sug- than it can heal", but in opening them he hopes 
gestion that Lord Willis will be sponsoring a Bill in to cleanse them. He has written a play, and not 

the House of Lards is utter nonsense. a documentary, but his argument is that Eliot 

Time, it appears, for a rewrite. deliberately concealed an entirely personal 

anguish, and transposed his subjective pain 
★ * * and fragmentation into the European frag- 

mentations of The Waste Land. Vivienne wasa 
The cxiatence of dopy right - Dnd especially its central part of this experience, which has 

continuance for fifty years after an riuthor's become inaccessible. Eliot may have promoted 


death - can effect some extraordinary econo- 
mic transformations. Who would have guessed 
that a musical adaptation oFT. S. Eliot’s Old 
Possum’s Book of Practical Cats would have 
such a healthy effect on the cash flow of Fober 
& Faber and the Eliot estate? A theatrical 
presentation of a rather different aspect of 
Eliot's life is, however, unlikely to please the 
Eliot Trustees: -Michael Hastings’s play about 
Eliot's first marriage, Tom and Vlv, which 
opens next month at the Royqj Court. 

, .Michael Hastings lids been fascinated by the 
Subject of Eliot's marriage to Vivienne I laigh 
Wppd ever since 1956, when at a party in New 


a critical method that discounted biography 
and emphasized objectivity, but really “Eliot is 
playing Possum with us". 

Hastings has taken legul advice; all the char- 
acters in the play are dead, and there Is no 
direct quotation, although there is a recon- 
struction of one of Eliot’s obscene “KingBoto" 
limericks and of u fasclstic speech in the 1930s. 
It would be surprising, however, If Tom u™ 
Wvdoes not provoke n nmjor controversy ab- 
out the conflicting responsibilities of literary 
trustees - in this case Eliot’s second 
ie - towards the demands of scholarship and 
the preservation of a good name. 


< cuniraci snouia remove many me ptrectors’ Guild was formed only In 

nV - F° r one; October 1982, and is no( to be confused wiih 
- \ 'i- I 1 BpC 'Publications must .tell. the author, the Association of. Directors' aqd Producers. 

> ho y mai, y CQ P ,as “fo lding printed, something (Directors havfe.declpred their own war on pro- 

that is normally very hard ^discover,’ even ■ ducers. and vice versa.) It has just over 500 
k- ■Vsi'!- '■ >J“ cr . t 8 T 1051 P eisistcnt questioning. The'aur'. members, and; includes some .prestigious 
■ -■ : ? : fj •.;: ; t ‘\w*wli;have a proper, say. in the design and nameii. among, theft 1 Sit Peter Hall- Trewr 

i .1 fB/lltlnn Ar'tlla r /»Ln' ' J j 9 1 « - * ■ 1 a r «k . « - ' • . ' 1 



miseu wun . _ 

.Producers. AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

war on pro- \ ■ ■ ' : -. 

St over 500 Sir Edward Abraham was Professor of Chemical Pnthology at the University oF Oxford from 1964 to 19®- 
prestigious J. Brace Brackenrtdge is Professor of Physic* at Lawrence University, Wisconsin, 
atl^ Trevor Graham Bradshaw is a lecturer In English at the Univcreily of St Andrews. 
frSwiS V,Cto BoIlmr ’ Th(Hnaii , k a ^riurer In Development Economics ol Queen Mary College. Uondoh-.'. : 

irs “as 'au- ^ k ‘ h f auth ° r Qf Saclet y Policeman’s Role ; 1973. 

all media" 8 ’ chard Rndlater is editor of The Author and an associate editor of the Observer. . 

Pf common Peter <5a J p,s Freud > Tews and other Germans, was published In, 1978. • 1 i .* 1 . 

iri&atriWa- told- war 1945^60, 'Wai published in 1981. 

6tSlgnV4" i ' - P^ ^dVfilsi.'ds Philosopher: the Chichele Lectures; 1982 •" i. 

iLln telqvi- ’ Ketuwi Kitchen Is Reader in Egyptology &qd Coptic at the University of Liverpool, 
eady beipg '•*«*** Letuwn is a lecturer In Philosophy at the University of Hull. '■ J:-.- 

understand ^ McC6n?U,fe « ^ author of A History of English Prison Administration, Volume 1 !7S(hlS77. 
ey' can.pro- . Ialn McGUc h rlirt is the author of Against Criticism . 1982. " ; V . 

Miv jtV; pfp- 1 • Medcalf (a a Reader In English at thb University of Sussex. . , •' ■ 

jyjtiay huVe / BWteMftrrison « Deputy-Xlterary Editor of ^ the Observer. . \ ^ > 

MiStqnce of N«uotepu teaches Comparative Literature at the Cathbllc Univeraity of America. 

5 right* and . Oppenheliher is a Student of Christ Church, Oxford * 

CtSTiowrec*; S'^^w'a'&bstre^ntlw^^^ ‘ ' - v 

If Ihp Ulrtrl' • . E. R.-'B tJi.nL..- ./ i ■ i-. r . 
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Letter 


Testing the Chains' S 

a, - Hie initial gratification that my book , 
Stotfie Chains was, seemingly, the subject 
oft^.pas® review in the rLS ( December 23, me ; 
Set) won fsded when it was discovered that bm 
ZaieBd review was a self-indulgent con- |ai| 
acta, of the general topic by someone who, 
aTihe evidence of his piece, had hardly read bo( 

the book. , ... .. dol 

Edward Kamau Brathwaite, as befits a dis- be , 

mnilshed black West Indian poet , writes elo- ^ 
ouently about his own consciousness of slave duj 
resistance. In mid-course, he describes Testing 
chains as “on its own terms, careful and Q 
apprehensive”, and in conclusion, almost Wa 
poflhumously, says that “for a sheer listing nnd 
jgount of (rather than an accounting for) the ^ 
tuve revolts and conspiracies within the Brit- 
ish Caribbean, this will become a standard sir 

wfk.” . rig 

Unfortunately, though, the effect of this Ey 
hint praise is to convey the impression that un 
Testing the Chains is simply a chronicle of B rit- wr 

ish West Indian slave plots and rebellions, ho 
without analysts or even useful generaliz- an 
aliens. More specifically, Brathwaite alleges V i ( 
twusalient faults in the book: a lack of “discus- ha 

$ioo of slave culture within the context of their sa 
revolts”, and a failure adequately to take into ha 
account the Haitian Revolution of 1791 to w ) 
1804. If Brathwaite merely argued that these Kf 
aspects were undertreated, or if he differed G; 
barn what was specifically argued about them, st 

n could have no complaint (his views, of 
coarse, are eminently worthy of respect). But - 
i! is grossly unfair for him to suggest almost v 
complete lacunae. §i 

Professor Brathwaite asserts that “we ^ 
needed an account not only of slave potential - p, 

their human/cultural/material resources - but 

of planter potential as well - the kind of ‘con- Q 
Erontation analysis’ one would normally expect ^ 
inan accounl, say, of the American Civil War, p 
of Vietnam or the Fatklands/Malvinas crisis”. 

Id so doing, he does not address the whole of t j 
Part One of a five-part book, four chapters c 
. niich deal in general with “the complex dialec- , 

tic of plantation life" , and what is specifically g 
characterized as the ideology of slave resist- 
&ace. Three of the chapters are even entitled, 
significantly, “Backra and Ncger”, “Making a „ 
Ufe of their Own”, and "Qunshee as Hero { 
likewise, It is a distortion for Brathwaite to 
assert “the absence of any treatment of the ( 
revolution in Haiti” on account of academic j 
s^iiple (since the book dealB with the British 
West Indies alone). Naturally, a detailed 
Kcountof that stupendous revolt is not given - 
it feqiiitps a wholo book in itself - but its effects 
°tiihe patterns of slave resistance in the British 
colonies, on slave attitudes and tactics, and on 
lb® responses of the white master class, are 
IbUy considered, both In general in the preface 
atld the chapter which begins Part Four, and 
; “fore particularly when dealing with all the 
i outbreaks In the British colonies between 1791 
!. . and 1816/.. . ■ ... 

l Professor Brathwaite lists most of these out-i 
r (with at least one error - writing Suri- 

‘ “a®. 1795, instead of Demerara), but simply 

to lump, diem together as “unrest directly 
sparked by news of Haiti". All, allegedly , .also 
“involved- three : elements which we begin to . 
focus op more clearly when we use ^Jaili as 
the ,rple- of maroons, the role of - 
spldlers, the role of AfrorCaribbean rcll- 

; . ^n ajs botij mbtivatioii and. weapon”. Had he 

i- ^^‘addreteeri my detailed accounts of. 

• - PBoh optbreak; he would have found. It much 
. to foake such blanket assertions, 

i- i Purifrombei ng- exotusiyely African in char-. 

• ; at;;le‘ast twb'b'f Brathwaite’s listed re- 

; 1 ^c( by white br' free coloured French 

■; incidentally, byway 
• ' Guadeloupe, not Haiti), 

F ' Ir by Black Caribs, tradi* 

^ly ifljttachVfo'sl'aves. The assertion about 
; ; ;• . Atf oK^ribbean religion , where notclearlyin 

S : b^extremely difficult to prove., 

E ^ ^ m 8 ^bre'^carefdi and cbmprehensive'' 

/ <»tne' to term*- 

■ fadt)hai more slavea and qiar 

; : ;. ■ ntasteT class than 


loguc would be infinitely fairer and, I dare say, 
more valuable, than the present case: a private 
yelp of complaint against a privileged treat- 
ment that is partial in a double sense. 

In closing, I would like to point out a minor 
but annoying misprint. In the publication de- 
tails, the book is said to contain not 389 but 38 
pages. At a time when the cost of American 
books in England is approaching pound-for- 
doliar (in this case, £25 for $29.50) we may not 
be too far removed from a time when a cost of 
66p n page (rather than merely the cost of 
duplicating) may go unremarked! 

MICHAEL CRATON. 


Department of History, University of Waterloo, 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada. 

Learned Journals 

Sir, - C. E. Joel (Letters. January 13) is quite 
right in suspecting that O.G.S. Crawford’s The 
Eye Goddess would have received short shrift 
under my dispensation as Editor of Antiquity. I 
wrote to that great man at the time inquiring 
how he could have written such a travesty of 
archaeology and anthropology, listing ten ob- 
vious errors and asking how this could have 
happened. I had back a one-line postcard 
saying, “Just PBI my dear boy". Alas, Mr Joel 
has for long suffered from just that complaint 
which attacked dear Crawford at the end of his 
life, pure bloody ignorance. 

GLYN DANIEL. 

St John’s College, Cambridge. 

Cole Porter 

Sir, - Without disagreeing with Russell 
Davies’s favourable opinion (January 13) of 
Fred Astaire (“a conversational delivery- 
man"), I would like to suggest that for certain 
of Cole Porter’s songs the best interpreter was 
the Negro night-club singer “Hutch ’ (Leslie A. 
Hutchinson). Pieces like “I'm A Gigolo" are 
quintessentially night-club songs. Hutch aid 
these very well (“Let’s Do It" included) but he 
could also give the whole flavour of the ballads 
(“What Is This Thing Called Love?" for inst- 
ance). His recording of the latter,, with itejong 
piano introduction, is quire outstanding. . 

Porter’s own 78 of "You’re The Top and 
“Anything Goes” is night-club style and in- 
teresting. effective but not very beautiful. 

GAVIN EWART. . _ . 

57 Kenilworth Court, Lower Richmond Road, 

London SW15- 

The Texts of 'King Lear' 


But : a putjUcfc 


Sir, - In reviewing Volume 1 of The Texts of 
“King Lear " and their Origins (December 9, 
1983), Richard Proudfbot notes my preoccupa- 
tion with the “accumulation of . . . facts .1 
hope, therefore, that he will understand my 
wish to comment on a few factual errors -: of 
both his and my owp. , , . . 

My reconstruction of the printing of the find 

quarto shows four (not three) passages In 
sheets H-L set by a second compositor, the 
first three (not two) from a separate typecase. 
Fnch “case y” passage was set simultaneously 

thebopk printed. 

fnrmes mid sheets); but the passage? were not. 
«/“ln alternation". In diKUBingmyt«aW«» 
oi variant .« B«0 M 

as“coVoringO(iW^?^ u vW oW(b j( ber (|,e 

too. he niay^nab^ quero^ ^ , be 


of type must be justified or risk perishing in a “™ 
pie.” To a Stuart printer, justify was the £ 
all-purpose counterpart of modern adjust, and _ 
Moxon defines one of iis many senses thus: Vj 

"Justifying (in Conipositers Language) is the a 
stiff or loose filling of his Stick." In that sense 
Proudfoot is right, but there are two quite Vl 
distinct ways of adjusting the fit of a line in a r 
composing stick. When the text stops short of 
the right-hand margin, one amply selects an N 
appropriate combination of spaces at the end j| 
of the line. But whenever the last visible type di 
must meet the margin one has to alter the | n 
spacing of what has already been set - and in a 
early printing the accepted means of adjust- I a 
ment included changes of orthography. The v, 
use of justification in a sense limited to that I C 
second procedure is, as Proudfoot observes. I 
“well established”. It is at least as old as | 
mechanized setting, and has become even i 
more widespread with the new technology. 
Justifying the text is only one of two ways of I 
justifying the type - and If Proudfoot considers ^ 

the usage unjustifiably confusing, it is worth , 
noting that in his own sentence a line is a unit of | 

text until the colon but of type thereafter (if i 
every line is justified, no line is “short"). If his l 
objection is purely lexical, the validity of 1 
dismissing so well established a usage as I 
“incorrect" is at least questionable. If it is 
methodological - if he means that the two dis- 
tinct ways of adjusting tightness were equally 
likely to affect a compositor’s orthography - he l 
is wrong. 

Proudfoot is, however, quite right that there 1 
are errors in the line-references. His brief 
spot-check" revealed three of a group of four - 
the last line-number given for each of the first 
four “W"s is wrong. Since there are only 21 I 
“W" references I shared his concern about the 
i overall accuracy, and have since rechecked 
i about 35% of the list against my original notes 
(all punctuation, ampersands, and capitals, 

: plus all appearances of the lower-case types 

i found in C4 v -D2 r : 758 appearances of 199 
e types). Fortunately, the cluster in the “W 
Is section seems to be atypical, for 1 found only 
t- five more errors. In each case only a single 

ig 'numeral is wrong ) (four. #8?!?" 

miscounted by Oiie line,' and five tithes F 
d mistyped a figure); in one case the mistyped 
i- numeral is the leaf-ntimber, but the tables 
show the type in the correct page, ^correct 
references are: type e8, Kl r 13; o22, D1 29; p2, 
/ OTfi; s 8, m3; Wl, OT; W2, G4 V 22; W3, 

’ Hl v 12- W4, G2 r 3; swash G6, G2 V 31. I also 
omitted to append "c" to the Dl r appearances 
of types gl3, 114, and t8, which are damaged 
only in the confected state. , • . 

. Those errors are unfortunately no t the only 
ones I have found in the appendixes. Owing 
mainly to a technical problem which explains 
a t ’ but in no way excuses the fact, oversights of 
1 proof-correction are more common in three of 
% |he appendixes (II, VI, and VII> than else- 
ot where in the book. Proudfoot rightly predicts 
. that Volume 2 will list them as fully as possible,- 
ret but one such oversight demands prior mention . 

} n Inexcusably, it appears in .the list of press- 
he variants in Lear itself: in the corrected state 
re- o£ C1 v 5 ^ ( p 593), “bother” should read 

£ “brother". . . ■ , 

K & W nt! 

S Ellis Avenue, Chicago, nilnols (mu. - 
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'Eight Feet in the Andes' 

Sir - In 1 his review of Eight Feet in the Andes 
(December 16, 1983), John Hemming writes:. 
■'It U most unfair W describe the present 
civilian government, elected in genuine demo- 
cratic elections,' as a dictatorship and junta. I’ 
did not however describe the present Peruvian 
government in those terhw, My bpok records 
in diary form (hence using the present tense) a 
journey undertaken in 1978, when Peru was 
. stiii: being ruled by -the ; military junta of 
General Francisco Morales Bermfidez. The 
democratically elected government of PresL 
dent Belavinde did hot take office until July ?8, 
1980. But Dr'Hemming’s; cdjifusloii on this 
point is not owing tb any carelessness of his; it 
ja'entirely my own fault for not having made 
sufficiently deer the exact date of our journey ; 

DERVtA MU>PHY. ' ; / J 

The Old - MBrket, Lismore, Co Waterford, Irish 

RopUblie, • >••' > , ' • 


Economies of Scale, 
Competitiveness 
and Trade Patterns 
within the European 
Community 

Nicholas Owen 

This book Is a major contribution to the 
debate on the pros and cons of the EEC. It 
Investigates whether there has been more 
competition within the EEC; whether this has 
affected the structure of industries; and 
whether there have been benefits. £20 
Clarendon Press 

Poverty and Incentives 

The Economics of Social Security 

Richard Hemming 

Assesses the performance of the British 
social security system and begins by 
specifying the objectives of social security 
and describing the system which has 
emerged to meet them. Possible reforms are 
discussed, and the book poses such ^ 
fundamental questions as: What Is the future 
of national insurance? 

£1 S paperback £5.95 

I T he State of the 
World’s Children 
983-84 

INICEF 

i recent years the annual message from the 
Executive Director of UNICEF has become 
ie most widely read and written about of all 
ie UN reports on world development. This 
ear’s report continues to stress the 
mportance of growth charts, oral 
ehydration, breast feeding, and 
mmunlzation. £9.95 paperback £3.50 
OUP/UNICEF 

The Wounded Soldiers 

Of Industry „ „ 

Industrial Compensation Policy, 
1833-1 897 : 

P, Wp J. Bartrip and 
S. B, Burman 

Describes and analyses the process 
whereby Britain moved from being a society 
bereft of Industrial safety legislation, to one 
lh which a multitude of laws sought to protect 
the workforce from accident. £15 
Oxford Sodo-Legal Studies 
Clarendon Press 

Readings In Marxist 
Sociology 

Edited by Tom Bottomore and 
Patrick Goode 

This is the first book of ;readlngs ori Marxist 
sociology to be published In English, and it , 
makes available a wide variety of Marxist 
texts. Substantial excerpts from the works of 
major Marxist thinkers, beginning with Marx 
and Engels themselves. are systematically 
arranged to show thtf Marxist contribution to 
some of the principal fields of sociological 
Inquiry. El 4 1 paperback £6.95 
Clarendon Press 


United States Public 
Policy 

A Geographical View 
John W. House = 

In thia pioneering text, a model of the poltey 
process Is presented and related to a 
number of thematic studies covering: area 

and regional development; social problems 
and policies; government policy and 
industrial location; and the Imprint of Federal 
ppllcy upon; urban form. 

£17,50 . paperback E8.B5 
Clarendon Preep 
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FILM AND THEATRE 


Fearfully exciting 



Lucy Ellmann 

The Omega Workshops, 1913-1919; 

Decorative arts of Bloomsbury 

Crafts Council, until March 18 

The Omega Workshops; Alliance and Enmity 

in English Art, 1911-1920 

Anthony d’Offay, until March 6 

JUDITH COLLINS 

The Omega Workshops 

310pp. Seeker and Warburg. £15.95. 

0436105624 

The Omega Workshops Ltd was formed in 
1913 by Roger Fry further to promote the style 
he bad recently christened Post-impressionism 
by applying it to interior decoration, and to 
provide an exciting new generation of artists 
with a little money. Duncan Grant, Vanessa 
Befl, Gaudier-Brzeska and Wyndham Lewis 
were among those who gathered at Fitzroy 
Square to produce murals, furniture, lamp- 
shades, parasols, candlesticks, dinner plates 
and so on. 

The Omega personnel varied over the six 
years of its existence on account both of Fry’s 
perceptive choice of new recruits and of occa- 
sional unpleasantnesses, such as what has 
come to be known as The Ideal Home Rum- 
pus. This dispute between Fry and Wyndham 
Lewis over the Omega sitting-room display at 
the 1913 Ideal Home exhibition resulted in the 
departure of half the Omega’s work-force, to 
become Vorticists, and the despatch of a nasty 
letter to Omega shareholders. The Omega sur- 
vived this and the First World War, but by 1919 
Bell and Grant had long since diverted their 

Potently limited 


decorative powers to Charleston, their Sussex 
farmhouse, and other good artists seem to have 
been scarce. Even Fry’s enthusiasm for the 
enterprise in the end gave way to irritation and 
the Omega succumbed to its financial difficul- 
ties. A Bloomsbury interior would never again 
be so easily acquired. 

From Vanessa Bell's letter to Fry in 1912 in 
which she vows to “paint stuffs etc. that won't 
be gay and pretty”, one gathers that what may 
now appear pale and pleasant was uncom- 
promisingly bold in Edwardian terms. But be- 
fore adjusting our sensibility accordingly, it is 
worth noting that the work of Braque and 
Picasso of the same period has not taken on an 
equivalent meekness in its old age. Wyndham 
Lewis wrote In 1914 of Picasso's constructions: 
“With Picasso's revolution in the plastic arts, 
the figure of the Artist becomes still more blur- 
red and uncertain .... Picasso has proved 
himself lately loo amateurish a carpenter." 
Though tame revolutionaries by French stan- 
dards, the Omega artists built up a certain 
reputation for rickety furniture and wonky 
vases themselves, and like Picasso thei r venture 
into decorative arts expanded artistic media. 
They enjoyed the comfortable muddle of 
amateurism - Fiona McCarthy's introduction 
in the Crafts Council catalogue includes an 
excerpt from a letter Fry wrote to Duncan 
Grant describing the initiation of himself and 
Vanessa Bell into the mysteries of pottery: 

We went when the potter wasn’t there and got the 
man to turn the wheet. It was fearfully exciting Ht 
first: the clay was too stiff and V. nearly burst with 
the effort to control its wobbleliness , It's fearful- 
ly exciting when you do gel it centred and the stuff 
begins to come up between your fingers. V. never 
would make her penises long enough, which I 


Pptpr \Ce\mr\ land and nineteenth-century shipboard life. 

■ j Omitting such spacious aspects of Golding’s 

% Crtbb’d, Confin’d • imaginative world, CaWtiU Crlbb'd, Confin’d 

li - 1 • * :• • ; «wp< .surprisingly, 

Bookmark l00, i 8 nored what is arguably Golding's 


Bookmark 

BBC2 


;• ‘ j F° r William Golding, winning the Nobel Prize 

■ ;1 . ta* clearly had its drawbacks. On Radio 3 he 

K&S’ wryly recounted how the news of his success 

]• \ . startled him Into injuring his hand; on BBC 2 

« h « Spoke of the sense of anti-climax that fol- 

* ; l9Wefd tb * ceremQn y- One cheering nfter- 

^ • effect, however, has been a welcome surge in 
pi if j. programmes ‘about him. . . * > • 


finest book - Rites of Passage, a work which 
relates particularly closely to the programme’s 
thesis. Its characters, on a sailing ship, are 
literally “cpbin'd" - and ‘‘confin’d" in other 
ways as well. One narrator, chafing against the 
physical oppression of his “Hutch* 1 , is dis- 
astrously unaware of the emotional narrow- 
ness that more dampgingly pens him in. The 
other, a man of larger spirit, falls foul of class 
barriers and is virtually .imprisoned below 
deck. Rites of Passage reveals, too, a further 


'*«*■ , Miopny orougnt on lay being en- 

m 8 pr ° 8ramm ® cased in egotism. Golding’s works use technlc- 
devBodby one of the Martian poets, it was his at limitation to ndvnmJ JTJI 2 I 5 ’ 


i, ’TfV, “ lwn " perception is nowhere more forcefully aopar- 

tion.T^e InhefltorsvAth its Neanderthalsfant ent than ii\ kites of Passage where withV 
On lhuiBS. was 'Claimed as finlHino’c rhoiAr i-i.- . ■*. : . ^ 
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on things, was claimed as Golding's major 
achievement - extracts from it showing hOw hi 
\ finds imaginative scope in being “confined to 
' the mprt rudirtientary pcrceptipns’'. Not - the 
programme mighthavematieclearer-thatthis 
: phenomenon; i? restricted to The Inheritors. 
■ Golding’s ' creativity alwayssefcms happiest 

when'll m n' din Af VotUnniifi. 


■ mm* ""o“ a 

characteristic jolting shift of perspective, he 
suddenly lets his, narrative- burgeon out fro pi 
; Talbot’s snobbish myopia into Colley’s en- 
tranced, generous breadth of vision.-- V , . 

Cabin'd, Cribb'd, Confin'd ~ though, ironi- 
cally, weakened by ove r-res trlctipn - pursued a 
strong line pf argument! Bookmark's survey of 
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Two painted tiles by Duncan Grant, representing Lyiton Sirachey in repose, from the Crafts Council exhibition 
reviewed here. 

though! very odd. Don’t you7 ways more flamboyant than one expects. Sen- 

Omega objects were supposedly anonymous sualily at times pervades both types of product: 
- a plan, recalling Renaissance workshops, Bell’s design for a painted bedboard turns Hie 

which has been sabotaged ever since by art garments of a reclining woman into a volup- 

historians bent on deciding the authorship of tuous flow of pink and white stripes, and 
every table and chair. The pooling of ideas for Grant's portrait of Bell herself in a red dress (at 

the general good resulted in Omega techniques the Crafts Council) is lavish in its warmth, 
such as fake marbling, and their varied subject Judith Collins’s book, with its rather char- 
matter of nudes, landscape, still life, animals less but thorough presentation of the historical 
and caricatures. Candlesticks and textiles re- material, will be useful to art historians despile 
ceived abstract decoration, which usually the absence of much description of the Omega 
stemmed directly from illusionist paintings. art-works (making the current exhibitions an 
Fry’s “Amenophis" fabric was based on a still essential complement to the book). Gaudier- 
life of two eggs, and Duncan Grant was much Brzeska and the mysterious Norwegian wood- 
in demand to paint abstract table-tops which cutter, Roald Kristian, are given well-deserved 

derived from his earlier pictures of lily-ponds. attention, since they were responsible for some 
pc Crafts Council exhibition makes im- of the Omega’s best work. Collins’s narrative is 
aginative use of paintings and Omega products unsullied by all the usual Bloomsbury gosslp- 
to create plausible Omega interiors, with one must check elsewhere on the progress of 
Hogarth Press books scattered on the tables. Fry’s affair with Vanessa Bell, for instance. 

The Anthony d’Offay show on the other hand And though she mentions Walter Sickert’s 

ignores the Omega's domestic calling and is attempt to place an order for a chamber-pot, It 
inappropriately formal, concentrating on the is from a series of letters from Winifred Gill.an 
group’s paintings and those of their ideological Omega employee to Duncan Grant that oik 

opponents, the Vorticists. But, although they learns that Sickert also had a proposal for what • 

clearly did their best work in the applied arts, he wanted written on the bottom of the Cham- 

the Qmega members’ paintings are almost al- bqr-pot - which Gill alas did not dare repeal- 





Fancily faithful 

Richard Combs 

TheMoon la the Gutter 
Lumi&re Cinema 

When Francois Truffaut adapted David Good- 
is’s novel Down There for his second feature, 
Tirez sur le planiste, thefeby furthering the 
recently launched French New Wave, there 
was some point to the transatlantic connection . 
As a critic, Truffaut had helped to champion 
areas of American cinema as neglected os the 
pulp fiction of Goodis-and others (Cornell 
Woolrich, for instance, a source for one of 
Truffaut’s, most revered directors, Aifred 
Hitchcock, and later for Truffaut him$elf). 
Arid if Tirez sUr le planiste no longer worked in 
the same idiom as Its source novel, it did keep 
faith in terms of a certain pungency of style, 
eccentricity of character and disdain for re- 
spectability. There are . thus good reasons to 
welcome another Freilch adaptation of Goodis 
- though in the case of The Moon in the Gutter , 
alsoa, eatbrejfrbm aaewdirector , the 

JfUfnj 4 .; s£nse pf. its- own appropriateness (it is 
nptfang if not self-cohscious) i§ so exact as to 
.look H|cp calculation. ;In; addition, appropriate- 
ness may not be the same as the kind of cross- 
cultural ■ fertilization 1 that distinguished the 
: Xroffautfibh, ’ .. "j'-j ~ 9 :.. . •; 

. ■ fi Afaonp thbgood reasons i$the faefthat the 
FrenchciQem&may howbetfs milch in need of 
a riew-wave as it was in the early 1960s; On-the 

-pf 

^^^pprifidenceand 
o utr 38 eousnes 9 necesSary to all ^ew Wave-ists, 

. JeanJacques Bem$U Ipriked theorist likely 
flto-taakeif.fo ^piy ity One almost hid to 
l^iorp -.$drit'p of the qonfidence; of Diva -its 
stylisticTlasbapa de^ratlye^gi^©^ 
cqnniet^ith ;ts faAl^.,VwWclt:hid Sami'- 


tive surprise but a sense of haunting lacunae 
and ineffable mysteries - probably because 
they’re as much unknowns to the maker as to 
the viewer. Unfortunately, there’s no comp^ 
able sense of mystery about TheMoon tojF 
Gutter, which seems completely sealed within 
its decorative fancies. The irony, is that it is 
much more faithful, in strict story-telling 
terms, to its source than Truffaut was. What t$ 
missing is any sense of cultural or artistic recog- 
nition of what inode the process of translation 
and transplantnlion necessary. ; , 

• In a way, what is wrong Is that Beinew n_ 
transplanted in the wrong direction- All w 
baggage of studio .fantasy, ill the ’ 
already evident in Diva, for lurid compos!^ 
framed as solemnly as museum 
been loaded into Goodis’s racy yam about m 
ers from opposite sides of the tracks. Separa 
as well by a dread secret in the past - tn* Pj 
and suicide of tho hero’s younger sister - 1 
are eventually propelled on thdrseparal , 
by a determinism that is as much emou 
economic. Beineix has expanded and gfom 
this Stark tale without really t - n 


The call of the irrational 


R, S. Short 

LOBBUfiUEL 

u, Last Breath 
256 pp. Cape. £8.95. 
022402073 0 


iuia aim iv. mio wiiiium *»—v •. ; t ,i n . 

Every scene, eyen - or especially ~. 
the shabby neighbourhood bar, are stag 
operatic tableaux building to huge e . . 

climaxes (which are then deflated, pe h. 
tentionally. by the laconic, 
retained from-Goodis). BuHjrt J-gJ* ' 
terms pf the most elaborate stud*? L _|, 

er looks like a creative re-imaglriing- _ 

the setting of. the dockyard ten^^JJ- 
more specific here than it is JO th • . 

American associations now jostle ano^ ^ . 
disconcertingly with the . • 

GCrareDepardieuhasbecome simply ^ ed 

biit Nastassia Kinski plays a he ^ lf ?® ,, ; uj 
, Lbretta ; Cfaanhihg. ' Bei neb ra&f 

mljch an aficionado as iTniffaut • . • 

underbrush - his f.deUty tp plot ‘ 

siiagestsheis. Butliehaadonea^ . - • 

Vi'ce to his soured by not adapd°8 cjD ^ < v 

instead setting it doWaintacUn 
of bver-exquislte flamboyance^'r«;/-->^ 

■ ''k':. '■-> '! »’/• " V'-' ■' ?■ 1 ‘ V' • \-i • 


How much funnier and more apt if, as Woody Si 
Mien originally intended, Luis Buftucl rather L 
[kg,! Marehall McLuhan had been the one to oi 
stw forward and settle the cinema queue argu- « 

i In that famous scene from Annie Hall, tc 
Unfortunately, a clash of shooting schedules 
rtcanl that Buftuel had to refuse the invitation » 
-along with a $30,000 fee for two days’ work - h 
tbich thus became the last of his many abor- 
6 ve American projects. Bufiuel tells us that he n 

loved everything about America, but few ti 
European film makers lured by Hollywood had v 

less luck there. His invitation to MGM in 1930 a 
ms the beginning of more than fifteen years of P 

directorial silence, Las Hurdes apart. My Last J. 
grea/ji, with wry pessimism, dwells as much on t 

missed opportunities, reverses big and small I 
and unfulfilled dreams as on achievements. All J 

those surrealist acts lovingly conceived but r 
rniqiifa blowing up Picasso’s "Guernica" 1 
(“which makes me uncomfortable both be- 1 
cause of its grandiloquent technique and the * 
way it politicizes art") ; profaning the innocent . < 
by showing pomo Sister Vaseline at a children s 
movie mating; bungling the narcotic-spiked 1 
drinks at rendezvous that invariably ended up j 
with the gj^ g°mg home unknowing and un- 1 
touched. Frustration, in one or another of its i 
manifold forms is, of course, the recurring 
theme of Bufiuel’s films as.well as of this book. 

Both express his conviction that chance gov- 
erns all things and that the conflict between the 
will Of the individual and the demands of socie- 
ly h irreconcilable. Our very instincts are at 
war with each other. The accidental, the in- 
stinctive and the social - so many forces 
beyond our control that contrive to thwart our 
spontaneous desires and our most earnest re- 
wMcms. 

Up to now we have had to rely on Bufiuei’s 
films for oblique revelations about the man, 
for, unlike Dali, he was not a self-publicist. 
Francisco Aranda in his 1969 critical biography 
drew heavily on what he called Bufiuel’s un- 
published autobiography, but this only cbn- 
, sisted of notes done for the Columbia Universl- 
. ty pllm Study Course at the start of Bufiuei’s 
write - in America during the Second World 
War, Likewise, although My Last Breath is 
, presented as an autobiography, it is really a 
reworking of Buftuel's conversation in the last 
Tear of his llfe. lt has been put together by 
Jean-Claude CnrriOre, who was his co-scenar- 

■ bt oh; all but two of the eight films after The 
Exterminating Angel. Bufiuel' died on July 29, 

; W83 of what He called “terminal old age", the 
age as the century. He was a hear recluse, 
*ldne deaf, able to read only with a powerful 
reagnifylng glass, long since delivered of the 
tarden of- sexual desire, and in and out of 
howStaV'wjth a succession of old man's com- 
P^ntsrMy Lastkreath was literally uttered In 
extremli. Bufiuel warns qs what not to expect 
of WmvSince the .surrealist texts of the 1920s, 

. k e baS. made, 1^0 claims to be a writer, or a 
:,pW|o 8 o'pher> ’?I don’t do very well with ab- 

- , ask me my opinions about. 

■ -f 1 :kca4« X don’t have any.” Although this 

, the, story of His life, .Bufidel 

off the -responsibilities of the historian 
• allqws'/fidgei ■; memories: and f Euitasies in 
. ^origihe remembered truth. Hence the inaiiy 
: intotropt the'narrative , as they 

. : . , ™^®tM> ^dUctlvc parentheses on rivalry 
. . : J cujts of 'the Virgin , the fear and fas- 
Latin r American machis- 
J . o^ the’ Gothic bat in the Ppula* - 

•: : Spanish : pica^s, 

- riHfilliel (Ua nihirRl WflV OI 


■f , thought digression the natural way:Pf 

• v :'Tv‘ '■ :• 

\;f i ^y°%;Hpping 1 to leifrri about his working 
j • a "director, or about his evaluation 

; I"! disappointed. “I don’t 

' Hc confused with a work", H e 

: for conventional p6k- 

'■:;;^^ ; w0iri^ratedby ^ri anecdote abqYt the 
Finding his camerpman, 
setting tip a perfect frame. 
Se'backgropnd\ Btifiiief 
! T> rotind to focus or* a tnor- 

" .v, .. • • 


oughly banal scene that seemed to him more wht 
appropriate. He had no patience with prefabri- “W 
cated cinematic beauty, since it distracted the tog 
spectator from what the film was trying to say. filn 

We do leam the origin of some of the vivid bat 
details from the films: the hatpin through the tha 
keyhole in El recalled the threat to Bunuel as a out 
boy peeking in the bathing cabins on San LV 
Sebastian beach; at the Carmelite convent of is s 
Las Batuecas, there really was a monk like the 19: 
one in The Phantom of Liberty who gave the of 
serene advice: “If everyone prayed every day En 
to St. Joseph, everything would be fine.” 

As in his films, Bunuel defines character en 
through incident. A lively procession of wt 
famous contemporaries is deftly sketched in. bl: 
He sums up a personality with a barbed eco- Bi 
nomy that leaves few unscathed. “I can never ht 
forgive him his egomania, his obsessive indi- in 
vidualism, his cynical support of the Falange, bi 
and his frank disrespect for friendship", is his IV 
parting shot to Dali. He took a dislike to “j 
Georges Bataille because he had a hard face gi 
that never smiled. By his own confession, w 
Bufiuel had a greater gift for friendship than p 
for love. He liked Michel Piccoli for "his b 
humour, his secret generosity, his touch of o 
madness and the respect that he never shows h 
me". This might be Buftuel himself, who used a 
actors like Fernando Rey as cinematic alter li 
egos. f 

My Last Breath testifies to Bunuel’s abiding F 
fidelity to Surrealism. He was first seduced by 1 
the photo of Benjamin Pfiret insulting a priest t 
in a 1926 number of La Revolution Surrealists. ' 

and by the frankness of the group's survey on < 
sexuality - both unthinkable in his native i 
Spain. For him as for so many others who, 1 
unknown to each other, were already practis- 
ing Instinctive forms of irrational expression. 
Surrealism came like a recognition rather than 
a discovery. He describes the genesis of Un 
Chlen andalou as an encounter between two 
dreams, his own and Dali’s. In a week of near- 
total identification between the imaginations 
of the two men, the film was conceived by a 
process of exchange akin to automatic writing. 
There was one simple rule: “No idea or image . 
that might lend itself to a rational Cxpjftnatibn 
of any kind would be accepted. We had to open 
all doors to the irrational and keep only those 
images that surprised us without knowing 
why." Many of the ideas for subsequent films 
occurred to Buftuel during solitary reveries in 
the discreet bars of big hotels, when he would 
let his mind wander, open to images that hap- 
pened to appear. Afterwards he would force 
himself to direct the aimless pictures and orga- 
nize them into a coherent sequence. He would, 
come by the titles of his films by the surrealist 

. device of finding an unexpected word or group ■ 

, of words which opened up a new perspective. 

His pleasure in bringing dreams directly 
| his films- "Don’t worry if amovie s too snort , 

he once told a bemused Mexican proper, 

! “i'll just put in a dream" - was matched by his 
! determination to resist analysis. He treasured 
f Surrealism because it gave access to depths and 

da knesses that he yearned for. It respected 

,, the essential mystery of all 
. nnrtaht it was a vehicle for revolt, playful an 

Insolent nnd dedicated to M i "g*} 

; rebressive in conventional wisdom. Surreal 
Lm^appeal was moral: for existing values it 

11 ^thflie spirit of Surrealism. 

” Sr me Ske of a ronventionally easy re^d, W 
l 3£ in the 

7 w Ut ,?ofXipi« 8 “ fh ^ wi t“ m “ 

; S-iSSfiS 

or fehofthcsUrreallStgaraew p . 


when Buftuel became friends with him in 1930. n 
“We were to have made eighteen films * 
together" is rendered as “Wc made eighteen H 
films together". We are told that it was Archi- 11 
baldo de la Cruz’s efforts to commit suicide c 
that were repeatedly forestalled, when he was v 
out to kill. Buftuel's movements at the time of a 
L'Age d'or become incomprehensible when he t 
is said to have returned from America in April 1 
1930 instead of 1931 . There are also a number * 
of arbitrary and unacknowledged cuts in this j 
English version. 

Nevertheless, if the portrait of Bunuel that ‘ 
emerges from these pages is less abrasive than < 
we expected, it would be unjust to lay all the 
blame on the translator. Throughout, it is 
Buftuel’s ambivalence and delight in paradox, 
however black, that comes across, mischie f not 
intransigence. He counts himself lucky to have 
been born in Calanda, Aragon, "where the 
Middle Ages lasted until World War One”. 
"Given this heavy dosage of death and reli- 
gion, it stood to reason that our joie de vivre 
was stronger than most." Disillusioned with 
politics and scientific progress, and irritated 
beyond measure by the media (the source of all 
our anxietierf), the octogenarian looks back on 
his childhood epoch as "painful in Us material 
aspects perhaps, but exquisite in Us spiritual 
life’’. The chapter on the Spanish Civil War is 
full of surprises. Despite his ideological sym- 
pathy for the anarchists, he couldn’t stand their 
unpredictable and fanatical behaviour, their 
thievery and vandalism: so much so that he 
welcomed as irreproachable the discipline and 
organization of the Communist Party. As 
usual I was torn between my emotional attrac- 
tion to anarchy and my fundamental need for 
order and peace.” Lest it be thought that 
Buftuel had simply mellowed with age . there is 
evidence that, on the plane of action at any 
rate, he had already settled into his "cocoon of 
\ timid nihilism" as early as 1929. For example, it 

has hitherto been supposed that he was acting 
i on his own initiative when he added to the 
i scenario of Un Chien andalou the notorious 
prologue published in 1929, where he de- 


nounces the film’s admirers as "a stupid crowd 
who find beautiful or poetic what is, essential- 
ly, a desperate and passionate call to assassina- 
tion’’. In his own account the story is signifi- 
cantly different. After the film had enjoyed an 
unheard-of eight-month run at the Studio 28, 
an unsuspecting Bunuel was convoked before 
the assembled Surrealists, called on to explain 
how such a scandalous film could attract such 
an enormous public, and pilloried for offering 
the scenario to Gallimard, a "bourgeois” pub- 
lisher, when the Surrealists wanted it for their 
own house-organ. Only after much badgering 
and a struggle with his surrealist conscience did 
Bunuel come up with the fiery public disclaim- 
er For good measure, he offered to burn the 
negative of the film on the Place du Tertre; an 
ultimate proof of loyalty which was prudently 
vetoed by BTeton and his friends. 

Many of B unuel’s best fantasies are provoca- 
tive just because they hover so ambiguously 
between subversion and reaction. During the 
war he conceived a project for an intimate New 
York Bar called the "Cannonball'', which was 
to sell the most expensive drinks in the world. 
There was to be nn antique cannon at the door, 
fired, day or night, whenever a customer spent 
a thousand dollars. Bufiuel thinks it amusing to 
imagine the ordinary wage-earner awakened nt 
four in the morning by the boom of the cannon 
and saying to his wife: "Another bastard 
coughing up a thousand bucks!” He makes no 
bones about the multiple contradictions among 
which he has lived: "They’re part of me and 
part of the fundamental ambiguity of all things, 
which I cherish." He even confesses ruefully 
that, like Don Lope receiving priests for cocoa 
r at the end of Tristana , he too enjoys the occa- 
t sional fete ft tfite with a passing Dominican. It 
a has been said that the discreet charm of the 
u bourgeoisie consists in its ability to absorb the 
if most damning criticism and continue to bal- 
it ance on the edge of cataslrophe. There is an 
z undeniable complicity between Bufiuel and hvs 
iq perennial foe. Leave aside the blindness and 
i 5 complacency of the bourgeoisie and some of 
e- his charm is also theirs. 
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Richard Findlater 

GILES PLAYFAIR . . 

The Flash oT Lightning: A Portrait of Edmund 

Kean 

188pp. William Kimber. £10.50. 

07)89303997 ' 

Since Edmund Kean died In 1833 at the age of 
forty-three (or was it forty-five?. The evidence 
wobbles, as on other biographical facts) Myth- 
making versions of his Ufe and work ^pro- 
liferated sporadically in print audon the stage, 
yet only six biographies have been published. 
ITiis seventh one, described in the subtitle as a . 
"portrait’’, is substantially similar to the same 
author’s Kean: The Ufe and Paradox of an 

Actor, published in 1939 and 1930 (in a slightly 

revised edition). , 

The principal differences between The Flash . 
of Lightning .and Its predecessor- tie in jhe 
•abriagertietirbf Kean’s story Into a shbrter,. 
slighter book; the relative absence of anno- 
. sLurces; and the addition of Giles Play- 
fair's commentary on the "chief source of 
Raymund FitzSimpns's 1^6>1 pgraphy, This is 
the selection of entries from the 1819-27 d lanes 
kept by Jamei Winston, “acting manager at 
Drary Lane, and published , by the Society for 
Theatre Research in 1974. •• 

; These dlirieS have inada no impression on 
Mr Playfair, who Is still, after forty-five years, 
endcariW^l to his "hero". They “have 
neither deepened nor altered my undemand- 
ing of Kean", gs he says in his foreword, and 

reiterates In laier pages, y .■ ‘ ■ ■. 

I was already aware h* drank too much k that- he was 
: atawdvbiy Ifeartul.of rigors, that' he suffered 
• froffi venereal distort and that, he consorted with 
■ Chores. The same could be said of other actors. Tlte 
. diaries merely..' *dd. some salacious ddtaUs to tHj 
... category. of weaknesses, and even » sorbet imesglve 
an exaggerated br unfair jrppresslon. 

'. ipiayfsir'a book has, no; dtiubt, been- pub- 


“already 


lisbetf wmarkthe 150 th arfnlvetsary of Kean a 


death, but It also seems to have been animated 
by the desire to defend his herb against Win- 
ston, FltzSimons and others who may "read 
more into the diaries than can be justified". 
Disappointingly, he has not taken this oppor- 
tunity to re-examine .Kean’s acting, which is u . 
given all too few pages. Why, one wonders, 
could he not find space for more specific testi- 
mony about more roles by such eye-withesses 
as Macready, Tieck, Heine, Leigh Hunt and 

G. H. Lewes? For those who are primarily 
interested .in what Kean did on the stage, 
rather than in dressing-rooms, brothels, and 
taverns, the best source-book by far is still 

H. N. Hillebrand’s admirable study, published 
half a century ago. Oddly, even Hillebrand 
excludes G. H. Lewes’s celebrated Verdict 

The greatest artist is lie who is greatest in.the high- 
est reaches of his art, even though he may lack the 
qualities necessary for the adequate execution of 
some minor details. It is not by. Ws faults, but by his 
excellences, tibat we measure, a peM man . 

Thus estimated, Edmund Kean was Incomparably^ . 

the greatdat'actor I have' ever s^en. - . . 

Playfair goes much further. He opens his 
foreword by declaring: “I suspect that Edmund 
■ Kean was the greatest actor who ever lived", a 
suspicion that .he does not attempt, to confirm 
or document. To rack superlatives to such 
limits bn. such restricted, secofld-band evi- 
dence indicates, the strangely persistent power 
of the Kean legend. Earlier victims have ln : 
eluded Sartre, whose remake of DumaS’s play 
merits revival; Julius Bbrstl,' whose adventur- 
ous "imaginary mentoirs" of Kean, THe Sun’s 
Bright Child (1946) are ignored by both Fitz- 
Simons and Playfair; and Maurice \VUlson pJs- 
her, who wrote a ” fiction al biogra phy " wit h the 
giveaway title of ikf ad Genius in 1950 (he had 
access to the Kinston diaries). The Flqsh of 
Lightning, together with Ben Kingsley’s auda- 
cious'SOlo oft stage ahd television, are tfie latest 
but certainly not the last examples of the mes- 
1 meric; effect exerted upon susceptible actors, 
authors, nfanagereand publishers hy.the Ktdsx 
. syndrome. V 
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Emperors in close-up 


T. P. Wiseman 

ANDREW WALLACE-HADRILL 
Suetonius: The Scholar and his Caesars 
216pp. Duckworth. £19.50. 

0715617478 

The emperor Augustus always carried a piece 
of sealskin as a charm against lightning. The 
emperor Caligula used to practise making 
horrible faces in a mirror. The emperor Gal- 
ba's hands were so arthritic that he couldn't 
hold a papyrus scroll. Where do we discover 
such fascinatingly gratuitous details? Not in 
Tacitus, with his grand political theme of pow- 
er and corruption, not in Plutarch, who aimed 
to make his readers better men by showing 
them the virtues of the great, but in Suetonius, 
the scholarly courtier who liked facts for their 
own sake and reported them under appropri- 
ate headings without regard for fine style or 
historical significance. 

The serious-minded have always been se- 
vere with Suetonius. Objections on moral 
grounds (that he thought it right to include 
sexual behaviour in his dossier on each emper- 
or's characteristics) are now out of fashion ; but 
historians still complain about the triviality of 
his anecdotes and the chronological confusion 
of his arrangement of material. They should be 

Valley records 

E. E. Rice 

NAPHTALI LEWIS 

Life In Egypt under Roman Rule 

248pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £15. 

0198148488 

D. G. TRIGGER, B. J. KEMP, D. O’CONNOR and 
•A. B. LLOYD 

Ancient Egypt: A Social History 


more grateful. In a period for which our main 
source is a brilliant stylist with strong opinions 
and a ruthlessly selective view of what his read- 
ers should be told (and how), Suetonius pro- 
vides a precious collection of comparatively 
value-free data unobscured by rhetoric or ten- 
dentiousness. It may not always be what we 
want to know, but on the other hand it often 
gives a vivid insight into something unex- 
pected. For instance, we don’t much care, as 
Suetonius' readers did, that Vespasian's rise to 
the principate was presaged by omens, but it 
tells us a lot about the streets of Rome that a 
dog might pick up a human hand and bring it 
into the house. 

Although there are several good commen- 
taries on individual Lives (most recently John 
Carter’s excellent Augustus, 1982), there has 
been no full-scale treatment of Suetonius in 
English until this year. Now it seems there are 
two - one by Barry Baldwin recently 
announced by Hakkcrt's nf Amsterdam, and ’ 
this one by Andrew Wallace-Hadrill in Duck- 
worth's Classical Life and Letters series. 

The subtitle, “The Scholar and his Caesars", 
indicates Wallace-Hadrill's bipartite ap- 
proach. Part One, “The Author”, takes us 
through the evidence for SuetoniuS’ career and 
emphasizes his choice not to write history: in 
structure, subject-mat ter and style he is a scho- 
lar, not a man of letters, aiming not to influ- 


ence but toinform. An excellent chapter on the 
place of scholarship and the love of learning in 
Roman society from the first century bc on- 
wards provides the intellectual background for 
Suetonius’ lexicographical and antiquarian re- 
searches, which led naturally to literary biogra- 
phy and finally to a series of lives that dealt 
with “all the available specimens (up to a 
point) of a particular phenomenon, 
‘Caesars' ”, The fragments of the literary lives 
(mainly in Jerome) are analysed with great 
finesse, and Wallace-Hadrill makes a very in- 
teresting and plausible case for the idea that 
the Caesars grew out of Suetonius’ interest in 
late-republican and Augustan literary culture. 
For the emperors were themselves men of cul- 
ture. and their courts provided a natural focus 
for men of literary talent like Hadrian's “cor- 
respondence secretary”, Suetonius himself. 

That leads us naturally into Part Two, “The 
Subject'', which deals with Suetonius' view of 
Roman society, and of the emperor within that 
society. He understands degrees of status and 
dignity better than ambition and the love of 
power; an administrator himself, he is aware of 
the administrative side of the emperor's job, 
but war and military matters leave him cold. 
He goes to great lengths to distribute praise 
and blame with scholarly impartiality, and his 
choice of virtues and vices reveals the precon- 
ceptions of the Caesars' subjects: what makes 


j It is fifty years since the last general study of 

i Roman Egypt appeared, based upon finds of 

i papyri (if we may disregard Jack Lindsay's dis- 
,[ appointing Daily Life in Roman Egypt, 1963), 
i'r • namely J. G, Winter's excellent Jerome, Lee- ■ 
| V lures; Li/e and Letters in ike Papyri,. Although 
fj Naphtali Lewis’s latest book does not super? 
sede ^ihter’s'aCcouht. which. has a greater' 

; . depth and range of information. Life in Egypt 
jjJ -i. under Roman Rule is n welcome addition to the 
. ■ .bibliography because it is aimed, successfully, 
':aH; broader;- less expert audience than Win- 
V i ter’S technical, philological study. ' 

V.TThe' book 1$ well, written end immensely 
• 'readable; land its appeal to the student and 
. layman will be increased by the fact that the 
j : notes, and abbreviations are easily compre- 


hensible. The papyri do the talking throughout 
the work, and are quoted in translation from 
the most up-to-date documentary evidence' 
available. The examination of various aspects 
of life in Roman Egypt (social structure, re- 
ligion, economy, administrative government, 
etc) is preceded by two chapters of orientation; 
the first introduces the study and importance of 
papyrology, and the second sketches the neces- 
sary historical background of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty and the coming of the Romans to 
Egypt. Lewis presents an especially lively pic- 
ture r pf the plight of. the Egyptian peasant, jyho 
' waB^hairiSlrUng m everything be did by tfid 
stifling bureaucracy of Roman administration 
and by the grievous burdens imposed by its 
severe fiscal and liturgic systems. Except for 
the resident Roman citizens and privileged 
urban Greeks, life in Roman Egypt clearly had 
little to recommend it, . 

Although he draws on various papyrological 
archives for his Information arid conclusions, 
Lewis’s major emphasis is on village life; and, 
in particular, village life in Karanis, no doubt 
based on his own knowledge of the excavations 
there and the papyri they yielded. This focus 
gives a slightly unbalanced view of Roman 
Egypt, the cultural history. Of which is known 
primarily through Roman Oxyrhynchus. Win- 
ter did deal at length with the specific literary 
finds in the Oxyrhynchus papyri, but it was left 


to E. G. Turner to use these to develop a fasci- 
nating glimpse of the intellectual life of Oxy- 
rhynchus, in an article in the Journal of the 
Egyptological Association in 1952. Lewis discus- 
ses the question of literacy among various classes 
of the population,. but an examination of the 
overall importance of the literary papyri from 
Oxyrhynchus and elsewhere would have given a 
fuller picture of the culture of Roman Egypt. 

The production of the book is marred by an 
unacceptably high proportion of typographical 
errors (the permutations in the spelling of the . 
^wprd Vmetropolites". furnish a gpod example), 
and by randomly cHoseri, old and poorly repro- 
duced plates. The following errors are also 
worth mention: p 14, Cleopatra VII’s children 
by Antony were not twin son? and a daughter, 
but the twins Alexander Helios and Cleopatra 
Selene i and the boy Ptolemy Philadelphus; pp 
2Q, 94, the city Apollpnopoljs should not be 
Spelled ApolWnopolis. the spelling found only 
in Latin sources; p 85 , the inscription SEG JCX, 
no 670 (not 760 as on p 218, n .1) is mistrans- 
lated; read instead from the full text: "In the 
year of Publius Juventius Rufus .... the act of 
worship of Tholemaios set up in the Ophiate 
. region this shrine to the greatest god Pan in 
honour of the same P. Juventius and of 
Agalhopous his freedmaa . . . p 86, the 
account of the cult of Sarapis both over- 
simplified and confused; p 219, n 11, the 
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WILLIAM J, MURNANE 
The Pertguin Guide to Ancient Egypt 
•367pj3t Allen Lane. £12.50. 
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and sensible policy leaves William J. Murnane 
with the space to give us an admirable intro- 
duction (almost 100 pages long) to an ancient 
Egyptian civilization and history in its perma- 
nent Nile setting, before Che guide properi In 
this, Cairo comes first as the practical point-of- 
entry to Egypt ^aqdjn Cairo the Egyptian and , 
Coptic Museums (wRh-a glart^ ( Old, Cairo) : • 
rightly take pride df p^cc. The pVodigiopS); ' 

riches' bf the' Egyptian MuseUm.hnye beeh eiA V 
pertly apportioned; so that visitors armed with 
this; guidebook. Can bike any or all of three 
Oiartagefible. “i tine faries” , withpu t.beingdver- ■ 

, wfte%dby !the;riiqSs,ot exhjb.it^Care has v 
beep thkeritpdraw th^ylsitot's fcttention'SpeCi- 
fically to the undeniably famous and Ipipdrtant 
pieces; and to a rich variety of i terns interesting' 
in their own right or which might catch one's 
passing attention. The result is.* model ofcoit^ 

; pact clarity , unclu t terecjyeta iways.q uletjy .‘iri- ; 
fprrnaijye . Likewise, -placed howeter (famous’ ' 
that are? just L empty^ names now. .-/such a$r, 
ahci^t Meliopplis, whleh is riettrly uiifindable- ' 
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ancient sites with, something tangible to differ 
the visitor (eg, Tanis) are succinctly described, 
with features of access (good roads, mere 
tracks; etc) duly noted. Alexandria receives an 
appropriately teller treatment . (sites and 
museum). 

-^ext co^e 4he' 'Pyramids,' vthpvfreatroent- 
giVert to whidh and theiradjoinihg tombs varies 
according to theft- accessibility ;■ Murnane in- 
cludesMeipphisand the Fayutn province. Mid- 
dle Egypt has the rock-tombs at Beni-Hasan, 
El-Amarna (city, of the “heretic pharaoh’’ . 
Akhenaten), the Mellawi Museum (a newebnv 
dr to the guide books), Eshmtineiij temples'and. 
the remarkable, necropolis at Tuna el- Gabel. 
Then 1 follow the famous.Raihesside temples at 
Abydos and notes: on routes to -the Red; Sea 
coast. .. ' , ^ 

■Tiie rest of the book divides neatly between 
’ wealth o^ andient ftebes ‘ 
(nbwXirtor); and the sitds soiith to Aswan, plus : 
temples in (ot froip) Nubia. The Theban see-' 

, *!**« %ns with ; the'pply;.g8ff^ in- the volume ^ 
o[Shough,d#ipheri as bcloiiglijg io Hatshep- ; 


the good emperor is clemency, liberality and 
accessibility, whereas pride, cruelty, avarice 
and lust are “tyrannical" vices that threaten the 
subject’s life, property or position. Here again 
we return to the position of the emperors in the 
culture of their time, for their private plea- 
sures. whether admirable or deplorable, be- 
long in the social context of a heilenized and 
highly literate aristocracy. And here again we 
have Wallace-Hadrill at his best, brilliantly 
exploiting an anecdote in the Titus to illustrate 
both the bringing up of young aristocrats in the 
palace itself (coniubemium) and the place of 
what we would call superstition in the hellen- 
ized culture of the Roman 61ite. 

This is an excellent treatment of a much 
misunderstood author, written with equal ex- 
pertise in literature and in social history. At 
one point Wallace-Hadrill rightly bemoans the 
absence of any systematic treatment of the 
tradition of Roman scholarship in which 
Suetonius was operating: 

A study is needed not only collecting the facts of who 
wrote what, but relating these scholars to the chang- 
ing world in which they wrote, from the disintegrat- 
ing republic that made Varro so anxious to recapture 
ancestral traditions, to the Christian and increasingly 
barbarous world in which a Servius fought to pre- 
serve the pagan literary heritage. 

On the evidence of this book. Wallace-Hadrill 
seems admirably qualified to attempt it him- 
self. Let us hope he will. 


ancient city of Meroe is situated near the 
Nile some one hundred miles north of the 
confluence of the White and Blue Niles at 
Khartoum. 

Ancient Egypt : A social history consists of 
the republication of three chapters on Pre- 
dynastic and Dynastic Egypt prepared by B. G. 
Trigger, B. J. Kemp and D. O'Connor for 
Volume One of the Cambridge History of Afri- 
ca (reviewed in the TLS on June 18, 1982), plus 
a further chapter written by A. B. Lloyd on the 
Late Period (664-323 bc).' This last conforms 
to the style and format jsed for the CHA, aivL 
its addition allows for a welcome new history of 
Egypt down to the death of Alexander the 
Great to be presented in a single compact 
volume, which has also been published in 
paperback. The Late Period now receives 
treatment equal to that given the earlier 
periods in CHA , where it is cursorily dealt with 
in volume Two within the context of a more 
general chapter on North Africa from c800- 
323 bc. As the author of a commentary oh 
Herodotus Book II, Lloyd is particularly well 
qualified as an authority on the Late Period 
because of his familiarity with the Greek 
sources, which are Important evidence for this 
period of Egyptian history. One awaits his 
contribution to the third edition of the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, for which he promises 
a fuller treatment of the period 404-332 bc. 


new Luxor Museum, the west bank temples, 
and a typically ' judicious selection of r °y al 
tombs and tombs of the nobles.- all alike are 
presented simply, clearly and with 1 the most 
important features well noted, And the same 
may be said of the Ptolemaic temples and other 
sites *11 the way to Aswan and its at I motions- 
Finally ^ those Nubian temples are inducted 
which are accessible now, or may be in the 

- - - -j -ii'Ai. 

1 Throughout, ajl the museum ana site de- 
scriptions are accompanied by a series o 
ground-plans,, well labelled and numbered for 
instant reference. These (as of Saqqara North) 
ate up to date pnd refreshingly clear in 
ing disepyeries of recen t years alongade »mi • 
iar landmarks. Jusf occasionally, the 
capital k$y letters are a trifle too smaH to.oe 
frilly legible. The- handful of black-and-white. 
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The strong arm of the law 


Ma ureen Cain 

siMON HOLDA WAY 

Inside the British Police: A Force al Work 

lS6pp- Oxford: Blackwell. £14.95. 
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DAVID McNEE 

MeNee’sLaW 

256 pp. Collins. £9.95. 

000217 007 8 

Although Sir David McNee’s memoirs have 
attracted the greater public attention, it is 
Simon Holdaway’s Inside the British Police 
which should properly have the greater impact. 
Holdaway was a serving police-sergeant when 
he made his participant observation study of 
the town he calls “Hilton”, writing up his 
field diary whenever a moment alone pre- 
sented itself. The task was a formidable and 
exhausting one, completing notes at the end of 
a shift day after day, month after month: but 
the resultant veracity of his data is compelling. 
Of course, he had his difficulties, not least the 
lack of full acceptance by his colleagues, who 
recognized that he was different from them 
although they did not know what he was en- 
gaged on. “It was noticeable that PCs who 
brought a ‘dodgy job' into the charge room 
would ... ask acolleague to deal with it if they 
thought I might spoil or misunderstand a pro- 
cedure they wished to control." And sometimes 
his probing (or naive?) questions exacerbated 
his difficulties: Sergeant: “‘He [the arresting 
constable] will just have to change the evidence, 
won't he?' I said, ‘No, he won’t', but when he 
saw the arresting officer my colleague repeated 
his remark.” Many of these exchanges resulted 
not so much from Holdaway’s secret project as 
horn his sense of responsibility - and relative 
helplessness - as a supervisory officer. He 
justifies his secrecy on the grounds that the 
police organization itself is not only imperme- 
s&but powerful: it is therefore necessary for 
riiuas to find out how it functions, since it 
afiects us all. 

Nothing that Holdaway tells us is new, 
although he presents his material In an original 
and Interesting way. Indeed, he explicitly 
alludes to the fact that nothing in police culture 
wd practice has changed since I carried out my 
own study of policing exactly twenty years ago. 
Aiin my Midland city in the snows of 1962 and 
1963, so in Holdaway’s “Hilton": aggression, 
“creoy, and self-protectiveness are endemic; 


excitement, crime, danger and hedonism 
dominate the policeman's life. On the streets 
and in the ceils it is the same. This time, howev- 
er, we must believe it, for Holdaway was an 
insider, and a man, and no “special circum- 
stances" can be invoked. 

Holdaway begins by describing how the 
police define place (danger spots, trouble 
spots, and safe, ie home, territory), time, and 
people. As well as a wasteful emphasis on 
speed and excitement, their control of time 
involves such self-interested practices as mak- 
ing an arrest before a rest-day so that overtime 
can be earned by going to court. Definitions of 
people include lawyers as “danger" and blacks 
as legitimate targets- after being called out to a 
black club a constable returned with a woolly 
hat. Inspector: “Is that the war trophy? Good 
boy” . In spite of the accumulated evidence that 
police officers in fact spend most of their time 
doing other things, taking prisoners and crime 
work are still the prestigious tasks, an emphasis 
that may lead to perjury and violence. At “Hil- 
ton" violence is so deeply embedded that rules 
have evolved about how it should be carried 
out: “It’s always best if you only hit your own 
prisoner”; use force on an "appropriate” scale; 
hit parts of the body where the bruises will not 
show; report sick if you have any injury: this 
will legitimate your own violence (pp 125-9). 
Police officers justify these practices as being 
necessary to secure convictions; whereas it is 
the fact that those arrested might not be con- 
victed otherwise that is, for those concerned 
with our traditional freedoms, the crux of the 
problem. 

Holdaway shows clearly that middle man- 
agement colludes routinely in front-line mal- 
practice. However, he, and 1 in my time, have 
colluded with senior officers and exonerated 
them from blame, knowledge, and responsibil- 
ity. Now we have to admit the possibility that 
these able officers are unwilling to stop these 
practices, for reasons which Sir David McNee’s 
book, though it does not address them, helps 
to explain. 

After two introductory chapters, McNee 
concentrates on his five-year term as Commis- 
sioner of Police for the Metropolis. He discus- 
ses his appointment,, problems of order and 
riots, the Iranian Embassy siege, crime, cor- 
ruption, and “Operation Countryman” - the 
investigation into CID corruption. He im- 
proved recruitment and training; he handled 
the siege well (it was the SAS who may have 
been unduly trigger-happy at the end); and he 
did, although this book does not mention it. 


commission an independent inquiry into the 
Metropolitan Police. And like his predecessor. 

Sir Robert Mark, he produces the ambiguous 
statistic of the numbers of police officers 
sacked or “voluntarily" retired as evidence of his 
determination and ability to remove corrupt 
practices. He shows that a higher proportion of 
accused Met officers were criminally convicted 
during his tenure of office than during Mark’s, 
although we are not given the absolute numbers 
of which these percentages relate. 

McNee’s style tends to reduce everything 
that he describes to monochrome banality. In a 
crisis one would find that reassuring; less so in a 
book. But his treatment of the questions of 
order, of police practice and malpractice, and 
of police powers has a bearing on those prob- 
lems revealed by Holdaway. “There hod been 
violence towards the police, who as always had 
had the job of holding the ring . . Thus 
McNee describes his impressions of events at 
Southall in April 1979. before the news of Blair 
Peach's death reached him. Holdaway tells us 
that the constables that he worked with saw 
themselves as the last bastion between civiliza- 
tion and chaos. In the police view it is not ties of 
kinship, friendship and comradeship, work 
and play, that maintain society, but the police 
force. 

McNee ignores completely the facts brought 
to light by the Southall Unofficial Enquiry 
chaired by Michael Dummelt. McNee’s ex- 
planations of why he could not participate, 
when the Home Secretary had decided not to 
hold an official enquiry, make sense. But Pro- 
fessor Dummett produced incontrovertible 
evidence, independently verified, about a 
police raid on a first-aid post. He also proved 
that well over 80 per cent of those arrested 
lived in Southall or in adjacent boroughs. 
McNee, an contraire , tells us what “one man 
later told me”, and cites stories that he was 
“never able to verify the truth of”. And while it 
may be true that Blair Peach’s skull was “thin- 
ner than most”, it is also surely the case that the 
six police officers, one of whom killed Blair 
Peach, could have been sacked for insub- 
ordination or charged with conspiracy to per- 
vert the course of justice when they collectively 
refused to give evidence which would incrimin- 
ate the guilty one. It is because of this that 
some of us lost faith. McNee is not uncritical of 
police tactics, but in discussing disturbances at 
Southall (1979), Lewisham (1977) and Brixton 
(1981) he implies that the faults lay In indi- 
vidual and unrelated police decisions. Hold- 
away's work shows that it is endemic police 


values and practices which are brought to pub- 
lic attention on these big occasions. 

On “Operation Countryman” McNee is con- 
vincing. Of course there was internal opposi- 
tion. but it was because that was anticipated 
that high-powered outsiders were brought in. 

It seems, however, that McNee supported the 
team of investigators. But i\is not possible to 
root out corruption in the CID without tackling 
the fundamentally closed, self-sustaining and 
routinely illegal structure of everyday policing. 

The inability to penetrate the CID is only one 
aspect of a wider problem. To the extent that 
senior officers turn a blind eye to the latter, 
they are relatively powerless in the face of the 
former. As McNee convincingly argues, the 
problem with the Countryman team was that 
they collected a mass of evidence that they 
could not handle. This is unsurprising, for 
studies of CID work show that evidence is col- 
lected (the technical term would be “consti- 
tuted”) after the police have made up their 
minds as to the culprit. This is why confessions 
are so crucial. Confronted with evidence 
which must be analysed and organized to re- 
veal the hitherto unsuspected, the police are at 
a loss. 

As far as police powers are concerned. 
McNee states that "Society should understand 
that measures introduced to protect the free- 
dom and rights of the individual citizen can also 
lessen the chances of criminals being caught 
and convicted”. Moreover “all the necessary 
powers must be clearly within the law”. He 
then cites his evidence to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Criminal Procedure - expanded stop- 
and-search powers to include searches for evi- 
dence being its main thrust. In his view, the 
current Bill (then in its earlier form) does not 
give the police “much more than would have 
been achieved by maintaining the status quo". 
Yet recent scholarly work has suggested that 
the problems recounted by Holdaway and 
alluded to by McNee are direct results of the 
way in which the law creates a non-accountable 
discretionary space for police officers in decid- 
ing, for example, when it is reasonable to make 
a stop. They are direct results too of the logis- 
tical impossibility of "detecting”, which leaves 
the police dependent oh questioning and elicit- 
ing TICs (offences taken into consideration) 
for between a third and a half of crimes cleared 
up. A little clear thinking about whal it is possi- 
ble for the police to do -powers or no powers - 
coupled with a better structure for ensuring 
that they do in fact take seriously what the 
public want them to do, would go a long way. 


Alienation et al 


SefoMcConville 

^RMQT WALSH and ADRIAN POOLE (Editors) 

A Dictionary of Criminology 

‘ 4 2pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £10.95 

(paperback, £5.95). 

071(109549 X ‘ 

What has happened to criminology In this new, 
P^winip, political climate? Few academic or . 
wher primlnologists now spend time investi- 
. jJlhg-tliQ <?auses of Crime - inquiries whlcMn 
‘he end,. lead to observations about Inequality 
W justice- and; back fairiy quickly to now 
notions of social improvement. In- 
^■-‘t^rehasbeen an upsurge of interest in 
• ^'W^ptevention, 'criminal justice studies 
Iwthe lawyers, judges; police, prison and 
Pobaboh services do ; what>is wrong with what 
JWdo; ’^d'hdw they might do belter what is 
^.rn what they are doing) , and the history of 
^jte andnptinishment: The view that crimi- 
yals'hp more than 1 a theme which may 
, the pawing attention of a dozen dlf- 
TT ffl&idiplmes has never seemed stronger. 

are tiie Worst of times - practically 
. ■ ^ ih Which to produce a dietjon- 
. ^^ed(hin9l0^. : How does one capture in 

^ a **- 
y^jange of activities and interests, in which 
prices, law, philosophy, iriedi- 
1 h? W 4 W#fy (in alldts varieties) take a free 
' tatjotiftl to beljete In a com- 

to attempt to select key terms, 
offer definWohs ffiat witf soothe the 


-af-. * :.v .•••• 


prickles of the specialist while enlightening the 

n °The strategy of the editors of this new Die- 
tlonary has been to define criminology as the 
fairly recent activities of English academic re- 
searchers and teachers which have been called 
criminological by those who ^ve undertaken 
them, and to bow appropriate^ In the dic- 
tion of kindred ventures in the United States. 
Dermot Walsh and Adrian Poole appear to 
have made little effort to assess the rom^ra- 
tive importance of the various terms and con- 
cents they have thus collected,. and the coiise- 
queht amount of space to be allowed to each. 
This may be applauded as a practical solution 
to problems of definition and scope that other- 
wise would seem to be insoluble. Something 

Sefuh so why not provide It and let It shape 

■sss&ssrtsss: 

appear In the d j rt ° ®? soCio i pg y politics and 


this Is a term that might be used in such con- 
texts? These questions become more pointed 
when, a few entries later, four pages are given 
over to “area studies”, an approach to the 
study of crime that seems so far to pro- 
gressed by showing in successive publications 
how unsatisfactory it is. Why four pages? One 
can only assume because fa recent years some 
British academics have been interested in such 
a perspective, and because the contributor of 
this entry has published a study on it. 

With this contribution at least, one can con- 
nect the expertise of the author to, tire subject 
matter, but with some entries this is not possi- 
ble One author has no known professional 
competence fa the subject of his various en- 
triestend appear throughout to have used two 
or three well-known works of reference, the 
titles of which (unlike the general practice of 
the volume) are not revealed. At the other 
extreme a number of contributors, hiding be- 
hind the semi : anOnymily of their lower-case 
initials, display a quite embarrassing vanity, 
being preoccupied with their own publications 
and ideas, and their personal place in the crimi- 
nological hierarchy. ' . . 

* The most pithy , clear.and satlsfaclory entries 
are those dealing with the criminal law. It is 
tnie that they dwell on sexual Incontinence 
rather more than would seem to be warranted 
by the professional absorptions and activities 
of British criminologists, but terms snch as 
abduction, defilement and procurement remind 
one that, no matter how. ephemeral modern 
criminology may. appear, It has solid Victorian 
foots sdme^hete.nie question that this ten of 


entries raises is whether a person who wishes to 
know more about legal terms and concepts 
would not be better advised to consult a legal 
dictionary or one of the excellent (and regu- 
larly updated) textbooks of criminal law. 
Moreover, since Scots criminal law institutions, 

‘ concepts and developments are given scarcely a 
mention, those who live north of the border 
have been given cause yet again to damn English 
parochialism and ignorance. 

The bulk of the entries have been written by 
. the two editors. In quality these range from 
clear and informative to opaque, unnecessary 
and banal (“computer crime”, for example, is 
concentrated platitude). A positive feature is 
the provision of further, references for nearly 
all the major entries, though some of them .are 
Idiosyncratic choices and, in general, the 
American material is not as up-to-date as it 
should be. Although the contributors include 
some of the most distinguished names in Brit- 
ish criminology there are many other disting- 
uished names that aTe conspicuously absent, 
and yet others, less eminent, who seem to be 
Included mainly because they work or live in 
the Exeter or Aberdeen areas. (Has a solution 
to North-South problems at last been found?) 

- There is about this dictionary an engagi ng air 
of amateurism and family intimacy that is en- 
. tirely appropriate to the current state of British 
criminology, arid bn that ground alone the 
volume ought to find its way into every school 
and' college library where criminology, social 
problems, or deviance are “done*' in suitable 
gobbetsat “O’ '.“A” arid undergteduatb levels. 
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Including the irrational 


Graham Bradshaw 

STEPHEN BOOTH 

KfngLear, Macbeth, Indefinition, andTragedy 
183pp. Yale University Press. £15. 
0300023504 

As Lafew observes in All's Well, "we have our 
philosophical persons to make modern and 
familiar, things supernatural and causeless. 
Hence is it that we make trifles of terrors, 
ensconcing ourselves into seeming knowledge 
when we should submit to an unknown fear." 
Trifling with the terrors of Macbeth might seem 
hard, but we have often been told to observe its 
“tetralogy-like pattern", in which the Evil of 
killing the King leads the outraged Powers to 
bring about a reassuringly inevitable triumph 
of Good - like Victor Hugo's Providence, 
when Napoleon upsets the Balance of the Uni- 
verse. 

But the Tillyardian, providentialist reading 
of Shakespeare’s tetralogies has itself been 
thoroughly dismantled by H. A. Kelly, Wilbur 
Sanders and others. Much recent Shakespeare 
criticism has been concerned to show how fre- 
quently critical debates correspond with, and 
try to short-circuit, opposed energies and pers- 
pectives within the plays; Norman Rabkin's 
Shakespeare and the Problem of Meaning bril- 
liantly shows how the plays’ intensely involving 


imaginative effect both depends on “kinds of 
complexity that resist interpretative simplifica- 
tion" and explains the urge to simplify. 
Stephen Booth, a colleague of Rabkin's at Ber- 
keley, is no less opposed to attempts to reduce 
and limit radically subversive imaginative 
energies, and argues in this timely, challenging 
study that “theories of tragedy’ 1 are so impor- 
tant to us because they "keep us from facing 
tragedy itself": (he word tragedy is an emergen- 
cy measure, an “intellectual life preserver” 
with which we ensconce ourselves into seeming 
knowledge, on being confronted with “limit- 
lessness” and "indefinition". 

Aristotle's account of what tragedy is, or 
should be, stipulates that “Everything irration- 
al should, if possible, be excluded", to which 
Booth replies; “Tragedies do not exclude the 
irrational, they include it; Aristotle's favorite 
model, Oedipus Rex, is proof against him.” 
Shrewdly, Booth suggests that part of the 
appeal of the Poetics is that Aristotle wants to 
believe, as audiences want to believe, "that the 
comprehensibility given to tragic events by the 
comprehending - the encompassing - 
framework of the play is in the nature of the 
events themselves”. 

Like critics, characters in Macbeth and espe- 
cially Lear “constnntly and vainly strive to 
establish the limits of things”, and to make 
their experiences conform to notions of mean- 


Impossible ambitions 


Lachlan Mackinnon 

PAUL HAMILTON 

Coleridge’s Poetics 

214pp. Oxford; Blackwell. £14.95. 

0631 13364 X 

Paul Hamilton's exciting book, Coleridge's 
Pbeh’cSkis built ropnd a reading of the lacuna In 
, Biographic Uterarla between Coleridge's 
\ . theory of imagination and the practical critlc- 

i _ in which that , theory is employed. Dr 
iy^- r^^htOT'Sexplanationofthat gap is ext game- 
ly lucid and revealing. Biographia Literaria is 
suspended, he argues, between Kantian and 
Schellingian views of the imagination. The 
-Kantian view holds art at a distance from phi- 
losophy, arguing that its function is not to pro- 
vide objects of knowledge but symbols for the 
| edges of mental possibility. So understood, 

| | art's function is critical and prophetic, for it can 
be seen as embodying the vision of a possible 
better future state. Sublimity is the experience 
. T '- of the distance between the present and that 
state. For poetry, the implication is that the 
richest and most precise-use of language is a 
| • moral obligation, and Coleridge's emphasis on 

j 1 j -“desynony my'’ Is its philosophical corre late . 

| I However, that view oif art is necessarily 

i ' radical and levelling, attitudes which Coleridge 

fears in politics. He therefore adopts the trans- 
I ; cendental deduction cribbed from Schelling, 

• for whom poetry was the end of philosophy and 
. the means to final objects of knowledge, mind 
j . and . nature being understood to follow the 
; ; same principles. This view sets the philosopher 

! . • and poet upas figures of authority and is tacitly 

, consemtiye. Hamilton speaks of Coleridge’s 
;! ■} . . having repressed tfie Kantian side of his posi- 
i- tion, but does not say how conscious he thinks 
; . that repression was. He also sees Coleridge’s 

,jl • V • distinction between fancy: and ittinglnWibrtas 
?! I . afiftct of 'desyhony iivybut does n& : ijxaftiiie its 
j; ; : " litiaokgipiind in British and German- thought as 
j .. * . -frilly as'h£. might. ' \ 

What-Hamillon ; m bans can perhaps best be', 
J • urtderStoodhy exnmlnlng *Kubla Khoit 1 ', It is a ,: 

5 ^ foUyihnt hedddstibt himfolf lights argument to , 

, Jthe pbelfy, for the result woiiid have proved 
; ./ ;finterei I lug; The Rgureotthe possible pot t with 
‘ I pbentertds might beseeh- ih^amil- 

-i.^libnV ietmsi-as: Kmithuj, a symbol for what 
*1 l.vCinno) W held in it hough L but the asplfotlon 
.• i jipeih expresses i is Schplltnglan.tb produce 

as; \ : r iobjecis of Itndwledge. rather than nesiheiic vjs- v 
Jj :lon,; Its incomplefeness !s necessnry because 
«>. ,' : foe ambjUdn.-eXceeds ! poetry’s possibil 1 tics. 

|j :*■ ’ ■ ; Tbe : %W' thai poetry c^i express the world 
! Jmpo46S ; an Intbleiable : tjUrifo h ■ bo the poet, 

‘ . ! : ]'W|id tjiet]Bf0X(?. fallssi|en(. Ivf;-: \ 

: •; . f • Thffothep^tfyfa opt discuMdls, thou^i.a 
1 brilliant tajqk. , 

1 preseftti q&jWj i h : 


is more impressively consistent and more im- 
portant as a thinker about poetry than any we 
have seen before, it is clear that Hamilton is 
out of sympathy with the repressive, conserva- 
tive side of Coleridge's thought for passionate 
literary reasons. He wants to demonstrate 
through Coleridge that close reading without 
principles is impossible (Leavis’s taciturnity on 
this question obviously mitsks large assump- 
tions) and that writing and reading poetry are 
moral activities independent of philosophy. 

The connection between theory and practice 
is twofold. Firstly,, desynonymy is in Coler- 
‘ ldge‘s view the way in which thought becomes 
embedded in language, and the language 
thinks for us. becoming (he wax in which intel- 
lectual history is incised. The untranslatabiiity 
of great poetry into other words is a symbol of 
the ideal completion of this process. The im- 
plication is that.each poem finds the language 
proper to itself and that no diction or subject 
can be prescribed. This democratizes both 
writing and reading - the political implication 
the hierarchic Coleridge wants to repress. 

Second, in the act of reading closely we can 
trace the lineaments of imagination itself, feel- 
ing what we cannot know. The romantic sub- 
lime, poised between the contingent and the 
eternal, is that feeling. If we read the Bio- 
graphia backwards, starting with the character- 
istic faults of Wordsworth, we find ourselves 
impelled towards this Kantian position. Hamil- 
ton shows that because what is revealed is in- 
timation rather than knowledge, we face the 
progressive future in poetry rather than our 
present being alone; 

The subsequent replacement of the natural world in 
much symbolist and modernist poetry by a supreme 
fiction in which the poet enh say ‘Lei he be finale of 
seem' resolves the tension in the Romantic aesthetics 
of suhlimjty. But it does so by abandoning the effort 
to render the contradictory claims of the pheiiomcn- 
. . Jje present' ip a pafm$ymbollqilly describ- 

ing the naume rial self, Dun] Ism Vanishes from the 
poetry whkh develops thri'Rqmantlc tradition, just 
os lv disappeared from a paist-Kamiuh philosopher 
like Schelling. 

And as it has vanished from much criticism. 

, : ; Hamiitpri talks of Coleridge's “repression’*, 
ahditt a senfce represses thd force of his own 
argument until the ; maWng conclusion of his 
book. Coleridge’s thcory takes a “twisted 
shape" because of “particular historical anx- 
jeties”s he argues. ‘ ‘ : ■. 

We need a criticism which capex plain the ediicnfive 
importance of lilemturc, and Cpleridge. -fdr'aiihis 


ing and value. Ibe defining qualities of "merci- 
less Macdonwald" and "brave Macbeth” only 
“become confused as a direct result of the Cap- 
tain’s adjectival insistence on the definition”; 
Booth might have added that of Duncan's var- 
ious attempts to impose order on horror none 
is more ludicrously exposed than his wish to see 
the Captain’s unseemly unseamer as a “worthy 
gentle man". And in “Edgar’s desperate efforts 
to classify and file human experience, 
Shakespeare tantalizes us with the comfort to 
be had from ideologically Procrustean beds to 
which he refuses to tailor his matter’’. 

That refusal is of course a crucial part of the 
"matter", above all when Cordelia dies. But 
this helps to justify what Booth recognizes, 
ruefully, as his own "theory of tragedy", which 
emphasizes “inconclusiveness” or indefinition 
while attending very closely to the various ways 
in which Lear and Macbeth achieve imagina- 
tive and structural coherence, or definition. 
Such a theory is attractive, and not paradoxic- 
al, if we agree that we feel "the presence of an 
encompassing order in the work (as opposed to 
the world it describes)". Indeed, I think Booth 
might have gone further, and shed more light 
on why Cordelia's death is so shocking, if he 
had said more of Shakespeare’s habit of actual- 
ly calling attention to his own carefully tailored 
refusals to tailor. Booth brings out very well 
the remorseless way in which Shakespeare 


emphasizes the contingency of Cordelia's 
death: Edmund might have spoken sooner 
Lear himself might have saved her. That is par! 
of our pain - but so is our sense that what is 
accidental and meaningless within the world of 
the play is also contrived, and meant: the dra- 
matist has chosen not to spare us this, and 
makes us aware of the path he did not lake. 

In The Winter's Tale Shakespeare does take 
the path which allows final restitutions but still 
stresses, through elaborate reflexive ironies, 
that the comforts are no less contrived: we do 
not “hoot” as we might at “an old tale”, but 
why not? Paulina’s triumphant speech reminds 
us that the miracle is a trick of art - hers within 
the play, but really Shakespeare’s - and reflex- 
ive irony implicates us, quizzing our re- 
sponses. Booth compares the final scenes of 
Lear and Love's Labour's Lost , to show how 
both plays subvert generic expectations and 
conventions of dramatic closure; but he 
doesn’t pursue the parallel between accidents 
which are contingent irruptions within the 
world of each play but also carefully contrived 
conclusions. By contriving to admit contingen- 
cy the play makes its world seem more than 
ever like our own, and provides another van- 
tage from which to consider Booth's admirable 
distinction between the encompassing order of 
the work and the alarming indefinition of the 
world it describes. 


Working on the edge 


Piers Gray 

ELOISE KNAPP HAY 

T. S. Eliot's Negative Way 

214pp. Harvard University Press. £14. 

0674246756 

A psychopathology of contemporary academic 
criticism might mention, in passing. Faust's 
Syndrome or the fantasy of omniscience. It 
would be unfair - perhaps - to suggest that 
Eloise Knapp Hay Is a victim of this fantasy. 
However, despite her commitment to the 
negative way of Eliot's poetry and the “rather 
difficult theology" behind it, there are mo- 
ments when her prose has a rather too positive 
way with itself: “The point that has seldom, if 
ever, been made is . , “No one has suffi- 
ciently emphasized the distinction . . .”, “An 
irony always missed . . But it would be mis- 
leading to dwell on such certainty: the book's 
character is in its commitment to arguments. 

Professor Hay's central thesis is that Eliot’s 
verse moves from a negative sense of the nega- 
tive (a scepticism bordering on pyrrhonism be- 
fore 1926) towards an affirmation of the via 
negativa in one's journey towards God. She is 
thus resolute in refusing to see the poetic neg- 
. ptions of The Waste Land as rehearsals for 
Eliot's later Christian verse; however, from 
“Ash Wednesday" on, she argues, Eliot’s verse 
moves towards its surtimq of Four Quartets 
guided by both Eastern and Western mystical 
traditions. Her chapter on the Quartets is 
therefore particularly, helpful in leading the 


poetry. For the agony ol creation, for a mind like 
VaWry’s. must be very great. When the mind con- 
stantly mocks and dissuades, and urges that creative 
activity is vain, then the slow genesis ol a poem . . . 
[ijs only possible by a separate heroism which is a 
triumph of character. 

That, of course, is Eliot. As Hay rightly points 
out, we learn as much about the author here as 
about the subject and, one might add, a great 
deal more about poets and what they are “for". 

A sense of unease, then, has to be accounted 
for. Perhaps it lies in the contrast between Ihe 
following two passages. First, the opening 
sentence of the introduction: ‘The single 
volume that makes up the complete poems and 
plays ofT. S. Eliot presents an enormous chal- 
lenge to critical theory.” We can assent to this, 
even if we hesitate before the isolated concept 
of “critical theory”; but what are we to make of 
the following? 

In these three years [191 1 to 1914] ... he did more 
than scratch the surface of Indian thought. He stu- 
died the Pancha-Tnntra and Bhagavad-GM. as well 
as the sacred books of Buddhism - the JStakas. Bud- 
dhaghosa's Commentary on the Anguitara Nikdya 
(Legends of the Buddhist Sninls). selected dialogues 
of (ho Buddha, Pantanjali's SiUras with the Bhdsnya 
and the Vflrttika. and the Commentary of VSchas- 
pati-Mishra - all in Ihe original language. 

In what possible way can this - as it stands - 
offer any help to the reader or any challenge to 
critical theory? On the contrary, it is id 115 
practical disregard for the enormous challenge 
of Eliot's work that Hay’s book makes one 
uneasy. For consider this: “He [Elioj] agr« e 
with Bradley (against the extreme 
that appearances are as ‘real’ as what lies 


uninitiated reader through the complexities of . hind them, and this contrasts strongly with the 
St John of the Cross, distinguishing the 'Unreal City’ we see laterin The Waste Land. 

iUULi.il ' i onMcor. 


different “nights" of the search for "divine 
upion”: the “dark night of sense and the dark 
night of the soul", the night of the initiate and 
the night of the saint- ... 

. ' tt so-far a$' Hay tahceritrqtes Upon specific 
analyses of different religious texts, her wpiKls . 
illuminating. But 1 unfortunately there is simul- 
taneously a sense Of something being not quite 
i right, as in. for example, the following; : 

III 1946 Hetdcgget. answering the question, “Whaf 
Aro Poets For?" writes) "The 1 venture jo set free 

-what is ventured; In such a Way Indeed that it sets free 
1 what & flung free into nothing other than a drawing 
toward the .center. Drawing this wny. the venture : 
ever and always brings the ventured towards itself in 


But for Bradley nothing lies behind apP * 
ances; there are only appearances and 
degrees of reality. Or again, Of the follow g 
lines from “Le Directeur". it 

malheureuse Tamise / Qui coule si P res . 
Speptateur”, Hay Writes: "The ‘ reacl i l0r ’ ’ 
commercial agents of The Spectator go 0 
arm-in-arm past a Small girl, Tamise, p|>T 

nosed arid in tags." ; . ■ 

The point Is this: to what extent can we j/^ 
in Professor Hay's response to this cn & j jj 
Eliot’s poetry offers? That it is a challenge 

cannot be denied, I think; for. in T ea ^’ 8 ■ 
poims « “S Shut. 


: recovery, the “hiatpry oHhtf mlqd ATrirttjfajfcf s, T, 

■ Coleridge”, are lo be touiid (he S?1 (-defining range pf 
interest criUtism needs' to entourage, and tho shap- 
, : Ing spirit of historical engagement^ needs to under- 
. stand T . * .. a ..\ "! ; y ' i ■ /; • ; 1 . ■ .* v . 

Hamilion’sbDbkls pihipiyimfforfohttb Gob 
:■ pridgcsuis, buL : lL Is hard to imagine anyone 
■ i n teVeSfoaihllte raiu.re-riqtifiridi n & .v^iue In* ijf; : 


IhH drawing: ..". , »■= T .^nUr , 

...this is' poor Stnff, yet Hay. quote, it with ™ th •*» n Z.he m (atu<> the 

. . .approval: it seems that there is h matter of ■ working on the 

.; discrimination to bp considered here. For • ® , d in a ttempd n * 

• .liter, Jn. iljer; chapter bri- “Ash Wednesday" ' bf * e ^ do worse 

: ■? (which contains ah;excelfont account of Elibfs l 0 understar,d i,* ^ h nwn 0 Svationson 

' ^jrguments With U A:'Richards over poetry and ! than to ?PP rtc,ate Ellot s oWn ^ : •' : ; 

bpljefo), she quotes the following: * . ' our fallibility: • • • •• h rc pl0 bleni 

• . . = Without pursuing that curious F 
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The autobiographer as hero 


Ptt er Gay 

gICUARD WAGNER 

rSted by Andrew Gray, edited by Mary 

Cambridge University Press. £22.50. 

)J21 229294 

Amona Rivard Wagner’s dramatic prniluc- 
Jms the greatest was probably himself, lie 
ms i thoroughly composed, as purged of un- 
«tome infelicities and laden with resounding 
cfouues, as any of his music dramas. Thai 
joands obvious almost lo banality, until one 
recognizes the effort and ingenuity that Wag- 
Mi pal into Ihe presentation of his own life. In 
his autobiography, he was writing for others, 
fofCosima von Billow, for Ludwig II. and (as 
font Boulez wns not the first to note) for 
’ posterity. 

Now, with this efficiently translated and 
sensibly annotated edition of My Life , the 
urgency of Wagner's self-promoting campaign 
stands out for English-speaking readers more 
plainly than ever. Based on Martin Gregor- 
Dellin's authoratitive edition of Mein Leben, 
this volume deserves to rank as the definitive 
reading version for all but the most impas- 
sioned scholars of Wagner’s life. In a round-up 

of recent books on Wagner in the New York 
Rmew of Books, Joseph Kerman has sug- 
gested that what still remains to be done is an 
1 edition “checking Wagner's account of the 
bus point by point". The suspiciousness that 
this suggestion embodies Is striking and just, 
though I suppose that Wagnerkenner would 
probably not fail to spot the omissions, distor- 
tions and outright falsifications that pervade 
MyZJ/e. 

And they do pervade it. Wagner’s unwilling- 
ness, almost inability, to tell the truth about 
himself is so palpable that even the publisher 
ha been driven to an exceptional outburst of 
uwkmr. The blurb confesses: "Given the in- 
tended readership and the circumstances of 
its composition" - and Cambridge University 
tos might well have added “and Wagner's 
character" - it is “hardly surprising that 
Wagner should either omit or distort facts from 
tone to time: he does not linger over previous 
^flairs (his feelings for Mothilde Wcscndonck 
src barely hinted at), he portrays his rela- 
foiuhip with his first wife, Minna, ns a good 
kal more distant than it really was, and he 
phyi down his involvement in the Dresden 
“Prising of 1849.” Wagner's Mv Life. then, is 
to fes the life of the real Klchurd Wugner than 
life he.thought his mistress, his patron and 
hh adoring world would want to hear about. A 
fographer, Sigmund Freud once said, lives in 
perpetuar danger of falling In love with his 
object, it is a danger that Richard Wagner, 
writing about himself, consistently courted. 
Wagner's self-adulation is not always gross. 
He praikes himself lavishly, to be sure; copying 
■he scores - “of the masters I loved”, he notes 
on, he “acquired the graceful handwrlt- 
1 'W® touch admlrpd in later life" , and there is 
i, much mqj^ to the same effect. At the same 
I JJ 1 ^ugh, displaying considerable cunning. 

, ° Qes not omit what Cosima von Billow was 
call some ‘’unedi tying memories”. But Wag- 
! Be *’ h were, places the warts on his self- 

^tol.wjth such finesse that we are invited to 

~jto*Mhe-whole face all the more. He recalls 
thunk/ end- misbehaving, or scoring 
^Indydn’s Battle of Vittorio with such dclat 
IK he , dfQVe ever yone, in panic-stricken stam- 
theatre. Again, livingin Pad* 

• V(to giye R trivial bi^t telling instance), very 
publiq, eye , be is irritated by a 
' S?/ ri^xt door, who continually prac- 
I • .^wtVforitjisy on Lucia dl Lammenpoor, 
f . self-defence , Wagner moyeq.his 

i^Tr^^toftune" piano up against his 
' and.asks a friend to accpm- 

^h^ on th^'piccolo in foe overture to La 
Ly^lfoiS.uWatmer confesses, "seems to 


prettificatinn and even denying his lack of 
understanding, for biographical truth is un- 
available, and if we had it , it would be useless.” 

We might resist this appraisal as far too pessi- 
mistic. as prompted by the shadow of old age 
and of Hitler’s nightmare world, and try to 
think of biographies that blunt, or refute, 
Freud’s denunciation. But Richurd Wagner’s 
biography of Richard Wagner lends it a good 
deal of substance. 

Wagner’s programmatic unreliability raises 
the inconvenient question of just what value 
this idealized self-portrait can claim as a histor- 
ical document. A closely printed volume of 
about 750 pages which describes the first fifty- 
five years of a composer and conductor who 
had been everywhere and knew everybody is 
bound to contain fascinating glimpses of 
famous faces and dramatic incidents. And here 
My Life does not disappoint its readers. Com- 
posers. singers, impresarios, patrons, music 
dealers and publishers crowd the pages, as do 
circumstantial accounts of Wagner’s progress 
in composition and instrumentation, pre- 
mieres, travels, encounters with Meyerbeer, 
HaWvy and other Jews, the death of beloved 
dogs and (this in much detail) the course of 
tenacious colds, swollen nose and all. This very 
copiousness lends these pages an air of authen- 
ticity. 

Yet the authenticity is largely specious. In 
manufacturing a persona for himself, Wagner 
does not scruple to dramatize, or wholly in- 
vent, incidents that will help the hero along the 
way to immortality. We now know, as Kerman 
reminds us, that Wagner "falsified two of his 
alleged musical epiphanies which linked him to 
Beethoven - his hearing of Wilhelmine 
Schrflder-Devrient as Leonore in Fidelio 
(which did not happen in 1829) and his attend- 
ance at Paris rehearsals of the Ninth Symphony 
(ditto in 1839)”. It is one thing for a self-prom- 
oting autobiographer to tone down his radical- 
ism and minimize an earlier love affair because 


he knows that a king and a new mistress will be 
reading him. It is something else, and far more 
troubling, to have him play games with the 
decisive emotional moments in his life. 

What My Life loses in validity as ail objec- 
tive source is matched by its corresponding 
gains as a subjective revelation. There is surely 
nothing very mysterious about an artist seeking 
to ingratiate himself with those whose goodwill 
he craves and needs. There is nothing calling 
for subtle psychological interpretation in the 
spectacle of someone taking every opportu nity 
he can to put himself in a favourable light and 
settling scores with real or imagined enemies 
along the way. But the kind of reshaping of 
emotionally significant moments which pock- 
marks My Life suggests something more than 
policy, it hints at the pressure of an obsession. 

I can only speculate about this hidden impul- 
sion, but my conjecture fits, I think, what we 
know of Wagner's character and lifelong 
preoccupations. The strenuous sculpting of his 
life reads to me like an instance of what 
psychoanalysts call the family romance. This 
fantasy, widespread among the young and 
gifted, denies that the fantast's pnrents are his 
real parents, and substitutes for them, espe- 
cially for the father, someone distinguished or 
celebrated or nl least free from unpleasant 
traits. The family romnnee in the normal 
course of events yields to pressures of reality, 
but some harbour it all their lives. Beethoven 
was one of these. It had, of course, long been 
familiar to Beethoven's biographers that lie 
would insist, even after seeing incontrovertible 
documentary proof to the contrary, that he had 
been bom not in 1770 but in 1772. But it was 
the merit of Maynard Solomon’s Beethoven to 
show this to be part of Beethoven's uncon- 
scious strategy of replacing his drunken, unsuc- 
cessful father with someone else. 

Now, Richard Wagner had - or thought he 
had - pressing reasons for denying his father 


or, rather, the man he thought to be his father, 
the actor and painter Ludwig Geyer, his 
mother’s second husband, and his affectionate 
stepfather. But Geyer, Wagner believed, was 
Jewish, and his need lo deny that he himself 
had "Jewish blood” in his veins was to become 
one of his driving passions. Robert Gutman 
and other biographers have frequently (nnd. it 
seems to me, plausibly) suggested that this 
urge is one source, perhaps the main source, of 
Wagner’s ruthless, murderous, but inconsist- 
ent anti-Semitism: the man who wished that all 
Jews be burned to death at a performance of 
Lessing’s Nathan der Weise was also the man 
who could surround himself with Jewish ador- 
ers and bestow on them his condescending and 
exploitative friendship. In the second sentence 
of My Life , Wagner explicitly calls Friedrich 
Wagner “my father”, but he seems to have 
been unsure of the truth of this assertion. Thut 
he was called "Richard Geyer” all through his 
boyhood can only have strengthened this un- 
certainty. In Wagner, then, the family ro- 
mance took the paradoxical twist of the fantasy 
that his legal father was also his actual father - 
a fantasy made no less unsettling for having 
possibly been true. This paradox is accompan- 
ied by a second one; there seems to have been 
no reason to believe that Geyer was of Jewish 
origin. But Wagner seems to have thought so, 
and that is what matters. 

Wagner's need, then, to purge himself of his 
“taint" readily combined with, or helped to 
shape, his urgent need to appear as more or 
less perfect, to become worthy of his glowing 
self-portrait which he tried to impose on 
others. If I am right, this gives poignant rele- 
vance to Wagner’s adoration of Beethoven and 
his declared filiation to the man he worshipped 
as the greatest of composers: what the two had 
in common most profoundly was less their 
music than their fantasy life. It is an intriguing 
thought. 


A very Prussian misfit 


certified . piy neighbour, a young 
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' ' sent tp Arnold. Zweig in 1936: 
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JOACHIM MAASS 
Klelst: A Biography 
Translated by Ralph Manheim 
3 13pp. Seeker and Warburg. £12.95. 

043627005 

Renders of the original version of Jo £ d, ‘ nl 
Maass’s biography of Kleist (Klelst, dieFacke 
Prettsscns, Munich 1957) are in for a pleasant 
surprise with this volume. The verbal Infla ion 
ihe over-indulgence in metaphoric flights of 
fancy, which some of us found sodisiurbmgin 
1957, have all but disappeared. Whole para 
graphs of rhetoric have been cut away, along 
with a large number of sentences, half-sen- 
tences and phrases, and what is 
an eminently readable narrative of Ktostslife 
with just enough account of his work to make 
non-German readers understand those qu^ 
ities which German readers and theatre-goers 
have found so uniquely fascinating^e^gic 
storv ofKlelst’s many attempts to add lustre to 
nn already Illustrious family n am '“* 0 " 
officer as a civil servant, as an editor of jopr 
as an 

occupation of German soil, is told as folly as 
the many gaps in contemporary records and 
Klee’s own love of mystification, will allow. 
Maws shows very well how temperament and 

bistorVcon^iiied to drive Weist 

brings 

ssissssss 

available by earlier ^ assembled/and 

have. been most a ^ er ieS of 

-g'dite'd ' by ■ Helmut ' SemHaner in . 


publications that Include tb? Hanser Verlag’s 
Sdmtliche Werke until Brtefe (revised edition 
1961), Heinrich von Kleists Lebensspuren 
(1957) and Heinrich von Kleists Nachruhm 
(1967). He has not, as far as I can see, attemp- 
ted the kind of detective-work which Hermann. 
Reske recently did when he examined Swiss 
parish records and local newspapers and came 
up with evidence that makes a revision of the 
chapter headed "Island Idyll" in Maass’s book 
urgently necessary. He is somewhat cavalier 
about textual cruxes: when he makes Klelst say 
that Penthesilea contained “all the suffering 
and all the rndiance of my soul" he neglects to 
tell us that modem editors prefer the reading 
“Schmutz" ("filth”) to the . older edilois 
“Schmerz” (“pain" or “suffering”). In other 
places he seems to have misinterpreted exist ing 
evidence. It seems to me unjustifiable, for ins- 
tance, lo infer from Kfcisrt letter of Septem- 
ber 14,1800 that the writings of Goethe, bchil- 
ler and Wieland were forbidden, in Catholic 
Wiltzburg. What Kleist is saying, rather, is that 
readers were not interested in writings of this 
quality, arid that local lending-libraries there-, 
fore stocked their shelves almost exclusively 
with Gothic novels of various kinds. Occa- 
sionally, tooi the author lets his enthuslasm for 
the hero of his biography run away with him. 
Kleist Is indeed a great and original Writer; but 
it does his cause little service to claim, for 
instance, that the “utterly unexpected and 
purely psychogenetic death” of his Penlhesilen, 
constitutes "a conception unprecedented in 
world literature”. Shakespeare, fqr one, had 
been there before: one need think only of Eno- 
barbus’s last monologue and death in Antony 
and Cleopatra. Finally, there are occasions 
when the book takes for granted information 
that even specialists in German literature may 
not possess, What is the use of telling us of 
Kleist’s connections with “the T echqical Pe- 
pntatfoii" if we are not told what thrit "deputa- 
tion’’ WPjs^or of quoting a sentence which be- 
gins “But just as when two lines meet on .one 
Sde of a point and. suddenly, after passing 
through infinity, emerge pii the other side ..." 
Without elucidating (he unfamiliar mathema- 
tical concept which can alone make us visualize 
■ Kleist&tmilgto -anti '.assess its- significance?- ’ • i 


. In the passage just quoted, the translator has 
served both his authors well Often, however, 
what Kleist in fact says is distorted by Ralph 
•Manheim’s versions. Several times, for ins- 
tance, he needlessly removes the characteristic 
“as if’ constructions by means of which Kleist 
conveys the difficulty of speaking accurately of 
one's experiences: "wie an einem Abgrund" 
becomes “on a precipice”, “wie befltigclt" be- 
comes "winged", and so on. In a verse trans- 
lation he translates- **Rab’” as “vulture”, 
although “raven" or “corvie” would have done 
just as well from the point of view of metre and 
assonance. By translating “we nn" as "though" 
he irons out one of his author's most character- 
istic paradoxes: “einc Habc, die nichtswert ist, 
\venn sie uns etwos wert Ist” becomes, feebly, 

“it is a worthless possession though it has worth 
for us” (my italics). He substitutes one physical 
action for another, translating “walze ich mich 
vor Freude" as “gurgling with joy". He misrep- 
resents the editorial policy of Kleist's journal 
Phdbus when he makes its editors say; “we 
shall suffer no unarmed or lightly armed anta- 
gonist to confront. us in the arena we a^e here 
opening"; what the German original means is 
that the editors will be rigorous in tbeir.choice - 
of contributors (fellow combatants) rather than 
that of antagonists. When Kleist calls Napo- 
leon and his armies “der allgemeine Wolf", he 
means to say that this is a wolf who menaces 
everybody, not a “common wolf’. When he calls 
his sister uirike “mein grosses Mfldchen”, he 
surely conveys that she is “great-hearted” or 
“grent of soul"; Mapheim’s “my big girl", like 
ills earlier "too big for her sex”, seems to me to 
give- quite the wrong impression. And there is 
at least one instance in wrtiich Kleist is made to 
say the very opposite of what he said in fact: 
when “Nichl jeden Sclilag ertragen soil der 
Mensch" becomes, inexplicably, “A man 
■should have to sustain every blow”. 

When ’.ail reservations have been ‘made, 
however i it can be said that readers of Maass's 
book will gain an accurate idea of the life and 
work of this strange genius, wayward and "mis- 
fit" in so many ways, yet also so typically Prus- 
sian in the tension between discipline and hys- 
teria, rationalism and fascination by meta- 
i physical jfllghts ahd , dreAros..r. : '..j >"• 3,'u 
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Birth of a Republic 


D. C, Watt 

JOHN H. BACKER 

Winds of History: The German Years of Lucius 
DubignonClay 

323pp. New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold. 
£22.95. 

0442213824 

General Lucius D. Clay ranks with Douglas 
Mac Arthur as one of the two American sol- 
diers to make the improbable transition from 
soldier and military governor to the nearest 
America has ever offered to the position of 
Viceroy. He began as a three-star deputy for 
military government to General Eisenhower, 
in March 1945. Four years later he finally won 
his retirement, having presided over the estab- 
lishment of the West German Federal Repub- 
lic and seen the Soviet blockade of Berlin 
lifted. He never achieved his heart's desire, to 
commend American forces in action. But in 
the peculiar circumstances and shifting polilic- 
alsandsof the years 1945-49, when he held one 
of the most important policy-making posts in 
the United States system, but held it 4,000 
miles away from the bureaucratic and court 
in-fighting by which American policy evolved 
in these years, he developed a capacity for 
political judgment and, still more, a political 
staying-power which was very largely an out- 
growth of his personality and the reputation he 
established for political integrity. 

John H. Backer, now a recognized historian 
of the American occupation of Germany , was a 
senior figure on the economic division of Un- 
ited States military government and spent 
much of his subsequent career in the Foreign 
Service. He writes as a patriot and an admirer 
of Gay, warts and all - not as an unquestioning 
patriot, nor as a naive one. His patriotism is 
exposed more in his monocular stance and in 
his failure to see anything but the American 
side of his story; The British and the French 
figure as obstacles to the proper operation of 
his hero's policy. General Sir Brian Robertson. 
Gay’s opposite number, becomes a stock fi- 
guib.out of ap American comedy, the bumb- 
- Ung ' Wimpish British: soldier, . stumbling 
through life with a few cliches and a very con- 
siderable detachment from reality, a caricature 
of the real man whose administrative ability as 
a soldier was at least the equal of Clay’s and 
whose experience was considerably greater. 
That he was hot a man of Gay’s calibre was in 
part due to the integrated nature of British 
policytmakingand the dose rein that was held 


on him by the Foreign Office. 

Clay, by contrast, enjoyed the freedom and 
the possibility of initiative that he did, simply 
because of the divisions and confusions that 
existed between American policy-makers and 
the ineluctable realities of the German situa- 
tion, which would not go away. Nor does the 
emerging political leadership of the Federal 
Republic stand up much’ better; spear-carriers 
and crowd extras is their role, save for the 
Socialist leader, Kurt Schumacher, depicted 
here as a fanatical, strong-minded opponent, 
of admitted integrity, to ail Clay's plans for the 
establishment of a Federal West German state. 
Clay's views of the new Germany fitted exactly 
the bourgeois, business-oriented, particularism 
city-based ethos of the new German conserva- 
tivism from Adenauer downwards. This was 
hardly surprising since this was exactly the part 
of society with which Clay had most to do in the 
United States, and it was in this milieu that he 
was to implant himself on retirement. 

ft is important in understanding Clay's suc- 
cess, as it is with the much greater success of 
General Marshall, to give due weight to the 
excellent relations established in the 1930s and 
maintained through the 1940s between those 
responsible for the logistical staff and budget- 
ary aspects of the Army and the appropriate 
Committees of both houses of Congress. Mar- 
shall's great strength was the reputation that he 
had built up with Congress throughout the 
1930s for being a reasonable man who spoke 
the truth and was of demonstrable integrity. 
When he became Roosevelt’s Chief of Army 
Staff in 1940 his appointment enormously 
strengthened Roosevelt’s standing with Con- 
gress , notoriously one of his less happy areas of 
activity. In much the same way Clay, whose 
very rapid promotion had followed that of 
Marshall, had already spent four years working 
closely with Congress, when working as prin- 
cipal liaison officer with Congress for the rivers 
and harbours section of the Chief of Engineers. 
During the war years he had built up a reputa- 
tion for single-minded drive that verged on the 
authoritarian in his insistence on matching war 
production with military need. In the course of 
his work he had left a long trail of bruised toes 
and injured feelings among fellow officers, 
prominent and senior industrialists and Con- 
gress alike; but none had ever impugned his 
integrity or ability. And he had certainly 
learned how to make the military and 
bureaucratic machinery of Washington work 
for him. .< 

In the beginning his principal difficulties 


A. J, Sherman 

WILLIAM R, PERL 

Operation Action: Rescue from the Holocaust 
442pp. New York: Ungar. S16. 95. (paperback, 
*9*95). . 

0804417253 


Intensely partisan, often bitter, this personal 
account of the author's role in the migration of 
Jewish refugees to Palestine in the years 1938- 
42 is a revised and expanded edition of his The 
Foui^Fronf War (1979). It records a dramatic 
story of relentless pressure from the Nazis, a 
, silent war with British intelligence agents, clan- 
destine ■ negotiations ip, f a shadowy. : Balkafc . 
yifd^i^rldpF ^ip^l&^brokifa; bbnjipi bfifi- : ; 

. 'dubTp uif ^maritime trews, all con- 
ducted 1 ttkidef siege by hordes of desperate p^d- 
.pie whdse frantic escape efforts intensified as 
tihte rari oqt. lt Is a narrative of ultimate fai- 
lure! degpitfc ingenuity, ruse and caunfer-rusC, 
escapes , desperate: bf^yery prid rippall-r 
Iqnhr j ij ufortutiaici-’ few* : ntere 
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: foundte- 
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Organization, the Revisionists; their militant 
and well-disciplined youth cadres, trained for 
agriculture in a future Jewish state they envis- 
aged on both banks of the Jordan, acknow- 
ledged only the leadership of Vladimir (Zeev) 
Jabotinsky, and were as contemptuous of the 
Jewish establishment in Europe as they were of 
the British authorities in Palestine or in Loh- 
don. Peri himself is capable of a chilling refer- 
ence to Danzig Jews as “older, undisciplined 
people with no Ideological background. They 
were just refugees running for their lives". 

The Revisionists, driven by a sense of urgen- 
cy initially not shared by other Jewish groups, 
and unencumbered by the political and dip- 
lomatic obligations that dictated caution' to 
official' Jewish leqdersbip, .set out to organize, 
m$s irqrfspcfcts of JeWs boUndTorPafestine 
ridt jifil frphi the: Reich' bur from Poland; 
Romania and Hungary too; alf tHese countries 
were as' eager to dispose of their '“surplus 1 ’ 
Jewjsh. population 1 as was Geilimny; /In this 
enterprise, the ftevisionjsts Were bound to col- 
lide, wlththe B rlt toh Government , which in 
May .1939 had issued a White Paper ‘severely 
limltihg Jewish; entiy to Palestine, The trickle . 
E ofillagal lewlsh ' i mmlgratjbn that had gaiie off 

• sinbb f 934' had by thfen widened ;to ri flood: 
Despite counter-measures, iiichiding intense 
diplomat pressures, pavtil jsiirolsandpdllce 

• arresfy. the GbVe'rnrtphf 6f Palestine f0und |t 
impbsslb e to stnulien tjre flow. Only th'fc' 
advancing Nad t'roopji, the sealing of Euro- 
pean^ frontiers ,' and d' shift in; German policy 
front, expulsion to extenitmatibn finally ended 
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were the vagueness and inadequacy of his in- 
structions (a consequence of the spanner 
thrown by the Morgenthau plan into the prepa- 
ration of a policy for defeated Germany), and 
the question whether military government was 
an activity which should be sui generis and 
independent, or subjected to military com- 
manders in the field. Clay, who held to the 
view that military government should give way 
to civilian political government as soon as 
possible, was determined to make this separa- 
tion a reality from as near the beginning as 
possible. In tile meantime the job of military 
government was to supervise civilian German 
authorities, not to govern Germany itself. Clay 
came to Germany with a second very strong 
conclusion, that it was his job to make Four 
Power co-operation in the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment of Germany reality. He had, in Back- 
er's words, “a missionary commitment to the 
Rooseveltian conception of a single post-war 
world". 

He began with a series of rigid and damaging 
orders: de-industrialization, de-Nazification at 
all levels, non-fraternization. Democratization 
and decentralization were also part of his brief. 
Much of this brief was unworkable; other parts 
resulted in the replacement of Nazi administra- 
tors by an equally authoritarian technocratic 
dlite whose non-Nazi record resulted from so- 
cial antipathy towards the Nazi arrivistes or 
opposition to Nazi centralism as anti-Christ- 
ian, and who felt themselves well able to dis- 
tinguish between the convinced Nazi and the 
Mitlaufer who had joined the party for profes- 
sional reasons. Clay found himself harried by 
the US press for not having carried de-Nazi- 
fication far enough while at the same time 
being unable to produce cadres of local admi- 
nistrators. professional men and technocrats 
adequate to the demands of getting Germany 
going again. The result was the Draconian Law 
8, which proved in practice impossible to oper- 
ate, producing, in the words of Clay's own 
officers, “bitterness and despair” among the 
vast mass of German managers, administrators 
and entrepreneurs at all levels. Clay's own 
comment is revealing: “the quickest way to get 
a bad order changed, is to carry it out vigor- 
ously". 

At that point Clay began to concern himself 
with the future of Germany. He acted in re- 
sponse to an outright bid by the Soviet lead- 
ership for the support of a united and unified 
Germany. The proposal for a union of the 
British and American zones voiced by Byrnes, 
the US Secretary of State, at Stuttgart in 


Nazis, the British, the weather and the official 
Jewish establishment was a grossly unequal 
struggle. The militants bought decrepit hulks 
with smuggled funds, supplied them with im- 
probable flags of convenience, and manned 
them with crews of doubtful competence and 
sometimes criminal pasts. With the connivance 
or active assistance of officials, mostly bribed, 
sealed trains brought Jews from the Reich, 
Poland, Romania and Hungary to Black Sea 
and Adriatic ports, where they were loaded, 
with no regard for health or safety regulations, 
on board the wretched vessels and launched 
into the Mediterranean. The refugees then 
attempted to evade British coastal patrols off 
Palestine. They bore passports with visas for 
improbaljlede^ti nations such as Libera, China 
or, Panama, ;and : vydutd jettUpn - their papers 
before the final run qn to the beaches, so that it 
wduld be impossible to depart them if they 
Were captured. 

Perl describes in detail the planning, nego- 
tiations, and iritrigueS which often led to har- 

V rowing Voyages uqder. conditions' oneBritish 
dlplbmat described in despatches as “reminis-' 
cent .of the slave trade'’, The experience Of 
individual yessejs ranged from almost unevent* 
fill landings on deserted parts bf the Palestine 
cqait tp the horrifying fate of the ,, $trujna n , an 
urtsea worthy concerted yacht of 240 tops, 1 
which after agpnizirjg months of wandering, 
blew up in the Bladk Sea with 769 passengers 
aboard: there was brih survitor. Perl toys the 1 
blame for this and other tragedies' squafely on 
the hostility of the British authorities; tihd.in- 
. thd. ImelUgehcb services; 

1 :1, r P et py 

y^d; most.-actiVely 1 ^ To have* those refugees- 


September 1946 was Clay’s proposal original- 
ly, as was the establishment of constitutionsfor 
the three Under under German occupation 
He was, however, to follow the course of 
attempting to make quadripartite control of 
Germany work until either the Soviets made it 
impossible, or his superiors forbade it. Who- 
ever's moves on the American side contributed 
to the onset of the Cold War, Clay’s, on the 
evidence presented here, were not among 
them. The new anti-Soviet line of 1947 came 
from Truman and the State Department, faced 
with the right-wing Congress produced by the 
1946 mid-term elections. Byrnes resigned, 
John Foster Dulles, widely tipped as the next 
Secretary of State if the Republicans should, as 
expected, win the 1948 elections, appeared as 
adviser to the new Secretary of State, General 
Marshall. 

To Marshall, Clay appeared a victim of 
"locnlilis". At the Moscow foreign ministers' 
conference in March 1947 he was snubbed and 
silenced by Dulles. The experience made him 
Germany's best advocate in Allied councils, 
convinced as he was that the State Department 
would “lose” Germany in their rush to concili- 
ate Britain and France. It was this position that 
he was to occupy for the rest of his term in 
Germany: a determined opponent of the 
socialization or internationalization of the 
Ruhr; a Southern “States Righter" who 
favoured corporate rather than centralist solu- 
tions to the problems of establishing a Federal 
German State; the principal spokesman for 
German economic recovery in the division of 
Marshall Aid. Federal Germany has much to 
thank him for. The French called him “Clay 
d’Orsay"; British observers commented that 
“he looks like a Roman emperor and behaves 
like one’’. The State Department commented 
resignedly on the need “to make a Treaty with 
our general" before they went into an inter- 
national conference. 

Clay succeeded in leaving his mark by virtue 
of his efficiency, his “orneriness” and his ulti- 
mate understanding of the role of a soldier in a 
democracy, always keeping before him the 
possibility of resignation if he is asked todo what 
he considers unwise or against his conscience. 
In the end he resigned; but by then his work 
was done. Federal Germany was as much his 
creation as it was Adenauer's. John H. Backer 
has given him a remarkable biography. 
Whether it is history or not is for others who 
know the British, French, or German Socialist 
sides of the story to say. And that story still 
remains to be written. 


murdered by the Nazis rather than to allow 
them to reach the only available haven, Pales- 
tine”. Despite selective quotation from British 
Government documents. Dr Perl does not 
establish this claim. Nor does his discussion of 
the “Darien II” affair, In which a Haganah 
team, acting under the orders of the Jewish 
Agency, collaborated with British security ser- 
vices in a sabotage plan to block the Danube, 
amount to proof of a conspiracy between the 
Jewish Agency and the British Government. 
His scrutiny of the documents at the- Public 
Record Office might have revealed that there 
were some British officials - notably Sir Hugne 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, Ambassador to Turkey 

- who did not partake of the depress! ngiy 
general rrtean-spiritedness, lack of irn^gi na- 
tion, and outright hostility displayed by 
many of their colleagues. 

A useful corrective to Perl’s account o 
“Darien II’’ and other episodes is Bernani. 

Wasserstein’s Britain and the Jews of 
1939-1945,(1979), of which Perl appears 10 dc 
unaware. Wasserstein’s meticulous analysis « 
official sources, reveals a lamentable rec0 . 
Indifference, complacency, lack of 

- but not conscious and eager collators ... 

Hitler's plans for the “Final Solution . Scan n T 
documented and tendentious though it >. 
Perl’s memoir is none the less va,ua L 
merely as a memoir of personal bra 'f e 7 1 -u..jt 
appalling pressures, but also for the 8 ^ 
sheds ort aspects of European Jewish pr* 
logy. Operation Action goes far to exp 
searing choices and experiences thaj j 
shape the ideology and emotional * nl uDt 
such figures as Menacbem Begin; Who 
pliCd the book with a foreword. : ; i ( . ... 
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The Washington way 


Life after Harry 


UC J.- Walker 

of Munners 

£j.mish Hamilton £8 

^ 111579 

^Ther introduction to modern Amer- 
^eliquelle, Miss Manners’ Guide to Eve m- 
S, g /y Correct Behaviour (reviewed in the 
S October 21, 1983), Judith Martin has 
‘ with commendable promptness. Hell- 
oed a further essay, in the form of a first 
javtl, on certain aspects of East Const bc- 
kwjoir Gilbert is constructed in the form of a 
towt whose two panels. Harvard in the late 
Sfcand Washington some twenty years In- 
hj depict the crention - largely by his own 
i-and the flowering of Gilbert Fairchild, 
ao of s New York accountant occupied in 
* calculating “low taxes on high incomes”. As n 
sffldenl, Gilbert gradually gets his act together: 
m selfishness honourably displayed, intel- 
lectual cunning, rudeness to women, the 
poverty ard generously played. In his shabby 
rooming-house in an unfashionable part of 
fonbridge be steals his cat’s milk and his 
neighbours' newspapers and mops up his girls 
after love-making with a sweater that is, like 
ibe sheets, long unwashed. Billowy Margery 
yields, temporarily, to willowy Erna, “every-* 
tiring screaming Connecticut” despite her Min- 
neapolis background, who introduces Gilbert 
to Washington where she has a vacation job in 
die office of a Senator Talbot. Cool French- 
Csosdian Liane, with whom Erna shares the 
Georgetown house, looks like a ballerina but 
wrksas social secretary at an African embassy 
Mien not threatening the career of middie- 
iged, middle-grade George Beaufort from the , 
State Department where mistresses, like 
brawn shoes, are unacceptable. France and 
Britain, Liane teaches Gilbert, head the 
embassy pecking-order (ah, those dear, dead 
Eiswhower days). 

Wuhington, Gilbert decides, is where his 
heat lies; not, of course, as an elected rep- 
fwntative, which would entail keeping a 
toighl face, but as a part-creator of the peo- 
n’s choice. Blinking only slightly after con- 
ptolatingLiane’s Ambassador, a former Ox- 
fod don, pn his command of English, Gilbert 
tarries back to Harvard' to turn out papers on 
Tic Metaphor in the Public Utterances of 
Vice-President Nixon" and, unsuccessfully, to 
dw back Margery from a former room-mate 


Buddy Loomis after the psychological sessions 
have got out of hand. Governor Groton, in- 
nocently pausing in Harvard to charm the na- 
tion's future leaders, finds himself chosen as a 
ladder, and reluctantly allows Gilbert to set 
foot on him. 

Act Two opens in Washington towards the 
end of the 197Us with a now fortyish Gilbert 
installed as Special Adviser to the new Presi- 
dent, whom he lias nursed to his present emi- 
nence over the past fifteen years. After the 
Inaugural junketings business is slack as every- 
one considers what to do next. Socially, Gilbert 
and Wanda, his new young wife, are ahead of 
the pack with their expensively re-Victorian- 
ized house in Kalorama Triangle, equipped 
with the chic detritus of the Oxfam export de- 
partment, and in a block that has had its own 
murder. Erna, with her Foreign Service hus- 
band in Kabul, her pale lipstick, little leather 
skirts and worldwide ethnicity, has long since 
been lapped but Is allowed to put up the money 
to open r boutique with Wanda, who has been 
“lucky enough to be bom with style and 
nerve". Other Harvard faces from the past 
reappear in instant refutation of their legends: 
Buddy Loomis, anxiously soliciting support for 
his panacea of Positive Growth- “just a simple 
technique of making life work”- and accompa- 
nied by Margery’s successor Immaculata, “one 
of those pliant substitutes for wives whom 
American servicemen acquire abroad at PXs"; 
Margery herSeif, now a powerful New York 
doctor and advocate for the disabled. Gilbert 
fails to seduce her but ends up embracing her 
principles instead, thus at last finding some- 
thing for the White House to do. 


Linda Taylor 


PATRICIA WENDORF 
Leo Days 

165pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 
0241 11 134 X 


Gilbert’s discovery of virtue is, of course, a 
disappointment, but that is in the nature of the 
genre. He has tried evil, but only “a moderate 
amount in a gentlemanly way" and has “never 
liked it for its own sake", so Ms Martin in the 
end lets him off the hook - with due ac- 
knowledgment to the stimulus his unabashed 
selfishness has afforded his Harvard contem- 
poraries throughout their lives. She writes with 
n fine dry wit and has an acute but indulgent 
eye for the excesses of fashionable Washington 
life. For this, she may be forgiven some lon- 
gueurs-, like her hero, she doesn’t seem quite 
sure what to do once she is inside the White 
House, despite an intimate knowledge of its 
topography; nor are her characters all that en- 
gaging. Still, though the plot may creak the 
furniture throws off a good rich Early Amer- 
ican sheen. 


When Ruth’s husband, Harry Flemming, 
leaves her, she tries to recollect what she calls 
the Leo Days - “the lazy days of hot, bright 
sunlight". It’s a displacement activity and she is 
good at it; her marriage has been a dull disas- 
ter. Similarly, in the last few years, middle- 
class Ruth has been occupied as a volunteer in 
an inner city organization called Mainstay, 
which attempts to sort out social problems. 

The time is 1980-81; the city, it is implied, 
Liverpool; the area where Mainstay operates, 
and where Ruth decides to live, the racially 
various (and tense) St Joseph's. The district s 
problems are the stuff of social workers’ re- 
ports: thieving, drink, prostitution, suicide, 
wife-battering, squatting, Paki-bashing, old 
age. With the departure or Harry, and the 
family business in the hands of the receiver, 
Ruth's cocooned life crumbles (though she 
does have a small annuity). 

She finds her own difficulties paralleling 
those of the residents of St Joseph’s. Hand- 
some, boring, hypochondriac Harry is rapidly 
supplanted by angular, brusque, tough Detec- 
tive Sergeant Mclnnes. At forty, Ruth learns 
how to fight - also that aggression can be excit- 
ing, that being a fallen woman (she conceives 
Mdnnes's child and refuses to marry him) has 
the compensations, as well as the drawbacks, 
of risky, solitary survival. 

Realism rules in Patricia Wendorfs second 
novel; the structure is simple: five parts, five 
seasons. There's the discontent of Winter, the 


energy of Spring, the lust of Summer, the 
estrangement of Autumn and another Winter, 
and Leo Days with baby. The nartative 
is pegged to the juxtaposition of Ruths 
and her clients’ problems. She recog- 
nizes the power of authority (I he power that 
she has as a Mainstay lady), for example, dur- 
ing an interview with her bank manager and 
when questioned by Mclnnes 's boys after the 
ignominious death of the gypsy prostitute, 
Della Smith. 

Wendorf is at her best with detail and atmos- 
phere: the empty spaces left in the Flemmings’ 
house by Harry’s reclaimed possessions, 
the simpleness of Ruth's decorations 
in her two-up, two-down St Josephs 
cottage - “against which she might hang her 
new freedom”. When it conies to character, 
however, she is less convincing. Ruth’s gawky 
middle-classness works to an extent, but the 
people of St Joseph’s, with their vaguely ver- 
nacular talk, their stereotyped problems, lack 
definition. They are folksy rather than real. 
While Wendorf can evoke a climate of feel- 
ing, her dialogue, too often, is flat. When 
Mclnnes and Ruth have their final confronta- 
tion, for instance, “the skin around his lips and 
nose had whitened, and she moved rapidly to 
place the width of the table between them : the 
tension is felt. But then they talk, and the 
scene's resonance is lost with Ruth «J ak,n B 
statements like this: “Running away will solve 
nothing. We should still be the same two peo- 
ple. There’s work to be done. We are needed, 

; Mclnnes” — and with Mclnnes feebly replying, 
i “So what in hell do you want? . . ■ I’ve been 
. beatingmy brains out lately, wondering how 1 
can please you.” Wendorfs characters habi- 
J tually make these kinds of wooden speeches to 

e each other ; and, in a novel so concerned with 

e realism, that is a considerable failing. 


Ruffles and truffles 


Greying among the greens 

■ I i ■ ii ai nlflf rri 


— and 1982. (For Alice, the most alsr^g mo- 

fov Grant ment ln a sedate marnage romes t ul k l 6 JmoL- 

J^rant male fr j endt w uom she suspects is h°m°sex 

— " _ ters Q nd plausible enough incidents fill the can 

ihl*, herfast novel, Teresa Waugh (daugh- ■ V as, but they are too lightly 
M Evelyn) offers an unsepsational Waugh Is at her 
wpkle of .middle classfamily life in Surrey; fi can t mmutiae, like a fiddle ^ 

^wri the contrasting fortunes pf two sis- meitu of 19&3 ^ 

^froni. adolescence .to middle age - ip the served ■ in the adman.'vin- 

» otoae, to her' death. •; , . . observed Is \y° ua P^iJh?feSMTdark red 

nmifara “inHnnend- . tool* .1073. whOSpOTtS tigh J 


■ contrasting fortunes pr two &»- 
^ rroip adolescence to middle age - ip the 
^of oiWj to her' death. • ■ 

j studious Marjorie prefers “indepepd- 
^ (tMqh^hg classics in a girls’ school) to 
ny exploration of feelings roused in 
,q(;twehty-seven by an Italian 
Alice makes an early mar- 
7 ^ w ltha thoroughly decent , thoroughly dull 
^tves hirthree children anda lifetime . 
$yery;inoinent spared fimro fcis . 

Alice bottles or, 
^prepares for the deep- 
S ; 5> tirnei ^ r We seem* a cheerful race 
hoover-abundant erreens. Eventually 


tS973^ 

espadrille's ... a pink and .JJ 

Indian silk scarf!- . ; ; S 

master (at a . „ „«i the various 


Ufeteem? a cheerful race master (at a p knowW hat it was; the various 

^ ^oyer*'abimdant, greens. Eventually • J° k ^ unds Wa | t to be fitted in. A spltt 
herself (superfluously, one may back^ouods^ w [tb tbe sharps 
^i»hetl«* iWfoappy existence and second’s .conjwwn w ^ ,fWs 

^Windeedher talented a rtist son’s eothu- L^imt of the totally humdrum! 

^^palntiiia waW^hnve been simnW .a , superb accohn g 4 ftn iction of Horae 



Lindsay Daguid 

M. f.k, -fisher ' 

NoiNotf ButMw ^ u . 

264pp. Chalto and Windus. £8.95 (paperback, ■ 

£3.95). 

0701127643 .. • :■ • . • 

M. F. K. Fisher, who has for many years contri- 
buted a highly-regarded cookery.rolumn to the 
Mew York Times , specializes ra ihat self-^n- 
sciously ornate prose style which has often 
found a place in the pages of the N*>.} fe4»r- ■ 
Her firet novel, originally published in 1947, 
is very much the sort of concoction you might 
expect from the author of Consider the Oyster 
and The Gastronorplcal Me. 

fbe novel describes the time-travel of a vin- 
dictive aad sluttish heroine, Jennie, who is d«- 
Anguished by her liking for trams and her irres- 
istible attraction for both m?n and womM. Not 
much else distinguishes her- if you rhscount 
the proud high breasts and the slipper - 
nor does she appear to change much with her 
surroundings as we meet her ui , present-day- 
California, Switzerland in.1938, -Lopdon in 
184? Chicago in 1927 and San Francisco in 
1882! She enslaves variously an old man, a 

' youpgman.amiddl^aged woman undayoung 

‘ rirUndia-eabh case, having ruined .someone a 
fife, she flits mysteriously away, leavjng the 
tedious admirers behind: “She breathed care- . 
i folly like a woman ; who has nearly died, an ° , 
jheflne familiar scorn of all the worldfloweffi 
with nourishment and^ comfort .through her 

- race again, and the old excitement. She «. 

Jennie. She was free out of the pool of words. 

- of 
relativity) betokened by the roWs of dots which 
end thia chapters, « in direct contrast to her 
concern over the finer points of household 
appointments, soft furnishings, clothes, food 
and wine: "dinner was delightful. There were 

• long White fillets of a lota! sple. There w^re 
Milled truffles from Sir Harry ; s farm ifl.south- 
, 1 era France”, and so on untU the bowl of hot* 
i house strawberries. £ven In , the lea?t New 
, Yorkeris h section - describing. Jennie s adven- 

, ► . turps below Stairs In a Victorian household - 
’ detail is devoted to mOUsseline de soie 
underwent icMzott ”of pale greeri organ- 


dy with long full sleeves embroidered m silver 
roses and the three capehke sloping ruffle that 
fell over her shoulders as kissmgjy as if they 
had been sewn only for her”. Fisher’s liking Jor 
ruffles and truffles, her fondness for the rococo 
image and her. urge to pile on the sensuous 
description; lead her inexorably towards some 
unintentionally comic moments: “young Paul 
felt strong and sure to have Jennie lean oyer 
him and let her breasts send out a little puff, a 
delicate gas, of her private smell. Each drank 
at her fountain, sucked from her what she 

. could give." ■ 

A father trashy confection, Not Now But 
Now comes with an afterword , in which the 
author explains “The reason I wrote this book 
is that two men I dearly loved told me to.' 1 No 
mystery about that; What remains mysterious 
is why Chatto and Windus should be repub- 
lishing It. 

LAWRENCE BLOCK 

Eight Million Ways toDle 
319pp. Hale. £8.95. 

0709009283 ; ' ' • ‘ • 

Ex-policeman Matthew Scudder is hired by a ■ 
blabk pimp with a taste for African art to Arid 
■out who is killing off hU girls. An alcoholic 
who’s tryingio reform; Scudder trawls the nas- ; 
tier parts of New York for evidence between 
AA meetings. A violent, gritty, street-wise 
novel with a good plot, given extra depth by 
Scudrier’s struggle with the demon drink. . 


iL« 


JACK SCOTT .. . ; 

AU The freffy People 
198pp. Collins. £6.75. 

0QQ2310J7.1 - ■ ■ . . . . 

A riian’p body to fotind lii a wood just outside 
the village of iipttari Fellows; .Detective In- ; 
spectorRosher, that gorflla-lUce old-fashioned 
copper with hto black hit and brown teeth, 
barges his way. uiisubtly through village sode-- ; 
ty, confounds sofoe bright young people who 
think themselves far too clever to be caught, 
and yet again comes up smelling of something 
not too' far .removed from roses. Rosher’a 
elephantine fre ed is a i amusing ns ever,nnd the 
whqle is ingeniously planned and executed. 

T. J.' Blriyon - 
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Travelling in hope 


Modern meanings 


Carol Rumens 

ADfeLE GERAS 

Voyage 

138pp. Hamish Hamilton £5 .50. 

0241 10988 A 

Adfcle Geras packs several stories into this 
short, delightful novel. She is an economical 
and gripping story-teller, bringing her charac- 
ters, both young and old, to life with a sus- 
tained imaginative intensity. The action of the 
book takes place largely on board the SS 
Danzig which, in November 1904, has 
embarked from Hamburg, crowded with Jew- 
ish refugees fleeing the pogroms of Eastern 
Europe for a new life in the United States. 

From the assortment of bewildered passen- 
gers crammed into the steerage compartment 
(the smells, noise and discomforts of which are 
vividly described) Geras picks out a handful of 
confrastedcJiaracters, ranging from a baby of a 
few weeks to (he ancient Mr Kaminsky, and 
tells their stories, with brief flashbacks, from 
the time of embarkation ro arrival within sight 
of the Statue of Liberty. The focus is on the 
fourteen-year-old Russian Mina, a lively, prac- 
tical talented tomboy who is travelling with her 
ineffectual mother and her sensitive little 
brother, Eli. The flowering of her rumbustious 
relationship with the young runaway Daniel 
Bergman is offset by the more romantic affair 
of her older friends Rachel and Yasha. These 
youthful lovesare described with an impressive 
mixture of tact and erotic feeling. But although 
the accent is on hope and the future, Geras 
does not gloss over the darker aspects of her 
characters' lives. Mr Kaminsky, a surivor of 
the Kishinev pogrom, dies during the voyage, 
and his elderly friend, Clara Zussmann, knows 
well enough that the goldeneh uiedina is more 
likely to hold poverty and struggle than riches. 

Nor are all the characters as brave and ami- . 

. able as CVaraj Mina and co. Golda Schwartz 
. ’■ ('who, funning out of mllk.for her baby Sartjh, 

Is the focus of some dramatic action) Is shown 


wooden horse belonging to Eli but even he 
ultimately arouses our sympathy. By the skilful 
use of interior monologue, Geras leads us in- 
side her character’s heads and teaches us to 
experience many different points of view. 

The flashbacks could perhaps have been 
more sharply focused by a more hard historic- 
al, and geographical, information. But this af- 
ter all can be obtained from other sources. 
More precious and unusual is the quality of real 
experience, of felt life, which Adfcle Geras 
offers her young readers. Her characters are 
beautifully complete in themselves and credi- 
ble in their relations with each other and the 
dialogue is excellent, borrowing some degree 
of Yiddish grammatical inversion, but never 
stagey or overdone. By refusing to oversim- 
plify or sit in judgement, Geras has demon- 
strated not only the imaginative but the moral 
power of her art. 

. Zut! 
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1 , George Szirtes 

- tiENNlSLEE 

• . ' Jen j Belly ; ! .. i-V-' ■■ 

. ^pp.Blaclde.£5i95, ' ! 1 ‘ 

■ : 0416914639 ‘ 

‘ ' /ejfyBeflyiSceftairily a' pretty book.lt is lavish- 

■ : ;ly illustrated by 'Juan Wijngaard in' ^ Nicola 
^.JBnyley/ate Selidak style and Hs 'price, consfder- 
[•". 'ying the High production standards, is modest, 
I? 70' the' book; being aimed qt the higher, more ex- 
7 " • i L pensive end of.thb market in books for three to 
i " nine year olds. In it the Canadian poet, Dennis 
t , Lee, presents a collection of his own. nursery 
■■■■■ , rhymes. •' 

No one- would, claim that the standard 
\- ' •• ; nursery rhymes' are invariably beautiful or 
. f* .enigmatic. or clever: most of them have surr 
! - viVed by reason of having come first. Like old 

L ; ^ stamps, old tickets, did keys and old toys they 
I gathered : gbout themselves a certain 


. Jeeno, ike visiting One Man Band, who puis things 
rights one of Victor. A mbrus's illustrations to Jeeno, 
Helbjse and lgamor, the Long, LongHorse by . 

\ £4.9$, 0 7207 

12572).- - ' 


were. Sometimes it has a dreamy delicacy, am- 
plified by the quality of the illustrations, but 
most of the time we feel the poet is working on 
a low charge. On the credit side the little finger 
rhymes are fun, some verses are pleasantly 
. bouncy 'qnd there is no attempt to be smart 
over the children's heads, though r number of 
specifically. Canadian references may be awk- 
ward for English children, in the end the pretti- 
ness wears a bit thin. It Is not n book from 
. which one feels inclined to quote. 

The trouble is that children bring home their 
oWn more memorable rhymes. Some of these 
pre very rude and raucous. No one knows who 
.was responsible for making them up; though 
individual children sometimes claim an odd 
line here arid there. Here's a little clapping . 
chant T heard recently: 

I Went to a Chinese restaurant ' . ' ' . : >* ■ 

To buy a loaf of bread, bread, bread, 

..He wrapped it up in a £5 note ; V 

And tlifa Is what he said, said, said: 

My name is ; 

Elvis Presley's 

Girlfriend Lesley ... • , 


Oswyn Murray 

KENNETH MCLEISH 
Children of the Gods 

The Complete Myths and Legends of Ancient 
Greece 

Illustrated by Elisabeth Frink 
290pp. Longman. £8.95. 

0562391156 

“As I grow older I find myself more and more 
in love with myth", said Aristotle the supreme 
rationalist. For the Greeks myth was a way of 
thought not a body of tales, each telling of a 
story was a new story, and each generation 
understood myth in a different way. So no one 
has been able to define what that word in- 
vented by the Greeks actually meant to the 
Greeks, beyond the general notion that myth is 
a creative act of the free imagination seeking to 
order experience; in that sense history is myth, 
philosophy is myth, art is myth. The idea of a 
“complete myths and legends of ancient 
Greece” is not one which the Greeks could 
have entertained. 

Then there are “the stories told to frighten 
old women". Myth is also a tale signifying no- 
thing, or it can be told without meaning, as 
Oedipus without his complex. The naked 
narrative is the basis of western secular art, 
clothed in each generation with new meaning, 
and as essential to the understanding of our 
culture as the non-religious reading of the Bi- 
ble. This is what Kenneth McLeish provides-a 
lively and entertaining retelling of the Greek 
myths in the tradition of Andrew Lang, though 
in a modern unbowdlerized idiom, complete 
with emasculations, rapes and incests for the 
adolescent reader. It is a most elegant volume, 
well decorated with Elisabeth Frink's muscular 
line-drawings. 

So spare a reading of the stories may strike a 
satisfyingly modem note to today's teenager: 
The gods of Greek mythology are mostly un- 
employed, with the exception of Hephaistos 
who is working in the armaments industry; 
they live on state Jiandouts provided by an 
underdeveloped world. The heroes are Falk- 
laqds. veterans fipm the Trajan Wara;,in the 
absence of work, fighting and sex are the main 

Stock figures 
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DEBORAH APY 
Beauty and (he Beast 
Illustrated by Michael Hague 
64pp. Methuen. £7.95 . 
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The Reluctant Dragon 
Illustrated by Michael Hague 
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The best children's books aim to integrate text 
and illustrations. At the turn of the century the 
design of books for children seemed just right. 
Full-page colour Illustrations were entitled with 
a memorable scrap of. text ^ “There she found 
poor. Beast stretched out, quite- senseless”. - 
while the story was further enlivened with line - 
drawings. Such treatment avoids the sump- 
tuous remoteness of Michael Hague's inter- 



eiand a Xlhlcpm and more com 
assages ar6 Introduced.; Michael, 
res. In tune with this iqore elabo- , 
.something to ArthUrRackham’s: 



preoccupations, though there is some good fun 
to be had shoplifting or mugging with Herakles 
and others. The chief problem is family ten- 
sions. A typical family begins with the so wine 
of serpent’s teeth, and many a teenage fantasy 
is played out in gory detail. There is no such 
thing os guilt or conscience; the only conces- 
sion to morality is the family curse, which 
perhaps corresponds to a Nietszchean element 
in modem teenage culture. 

Parents too will enjoy this archetypal retell- 
ing of the tensions of the nuclear family. There 
are some good lessons to be learned about 
broken homes from Jason and Medea, or ab- 
out second marriages from Theseus and Phaid- 
ra. Few sibling rivalries can match the Seven 
Against Thebes. For those who want to get 
away from it all as the lone yachtsman, there is 
Odysseus who managed to ditch his compan- 
ions so successfully (eaten, drowned or turned 
into pigs), and whose family life represents the 
ideal, made possible only long absences. And 
as for teenage romance, what can beat 
Orpheus with his electric guitar singing of 
Eurydice and Yesterday until he is tom to 
pieces by his fans? 

It all goes to show that the age of iron in 
which we live is the same as that golden age 
when we never had it so good. That Is what 
myth is about; it needs retelling to come alive, 
to be the smoky mirror of our own preoccupa- 
tions. McLeish’s decision to treat the myths as 
simple legends has given them a modem mean- 
ing and uncovered an ancient one: for, as 
Freud saw, much of Greek myth is about the 
tensions of family life in a world where women 
were kept in purdah and sons had to wait for 
the death of their father in order to achieve 
independence. While it lacks the zany schol- 
arship and the poetic commitment of Robert 
Graves, this volume is a worthy successor to 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses: congratulations to 
you, Kenneth McLeish, may your family curse 

be a light one. 

An exhibition of the life and work of Leslig 
Brooke, Leslie Brooke and Johnny Crow, a 
children’s artist and his Hampstead connections 
opens at Burgh House, New End Square, 
■■London NW3, bn February 4. It will run vntii - 
March 25. 


for simple bold draughtsmanship. The scene of 
their nightly post-prandial discussions, for ex- 
ample, is so overcrowded by Hague with statu- 
ary, stucco and drapes that the incongruous 
juxtaposition of Beast and Beauty seems unre- 
markable. 

Michael Jiagtie has in Kenneth Grahame s 
“The Reluctant Dragon” illustrated a very 
different tale. Grahame’s true genius as a 
storyteller was unlocked when he began to tel! 
his son Alastair the marathon bed-time story 
that became The Wind in the Willows, at a time 
when he had already published two well re* 
ceived collections of stories for children , Tne 
Golden Age and Dream Days , from .Wnicn 
“The Reluctant Dragon” is taken. The pene- 
trating characterization of Rat, Mole, ‘j®?. 
and Badger is not to be found in this story. » 15 
a pleasant enough burlesque of chivalrjc conr . 
vention told Jnthbse “boyish” tones.which are 
also found in the lesser writings of J. lA. Bstn , 
A. A. Milne and C. S. Lewis. A scholarly smau 
boy discovers a versifying (hagon livu f ^ ; 
cave on the Downs. When St George 
the village, the lad urges the Dragon to take p 
the Saint’s challenge only to be met \W 
amused lack of interest: “In the, old daj« » . r .. 
the dragon, 1 “I always let the other* 
all 'the fighting, and nodoubrthat’s why.—; ■ 
the pleasure of being here now. .St .V® . 

turns out jo have- similarly pacifist leaning 
mock fight is arranged for the benefit?*: 
groundlings. Exit small ' 

.n&fr friends: “And as. they turned the W * 
ner and disappeared front view . j ! . 

iold song Were borne back on the night ; 

bait 'the certain which ofthemwasrin^ngj, . 
1^: it was tb? dragon!" Mich* 
illustrations are approprih^y ^ „at 

drigojt r is delightful, ihe.Dqwps 
: tecjogoizUble .enough. .These : drawing £ - 

.fetich tftote attractive and 

Extravagant ones in Beauty and, t/t* ^ • 

they ; are f also /an improvement on w 

illustrations to The Wind Ut the Willows, tpr 
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Bioeraphy and me moil s 

F. Courtney. The Young Charles 
7 t75-1802 . 41 Ipp. Macmillan. 17.95. lj 

m 16379 5- D Firsl P llhlishcd 1,1 11,82 il,,d 

in the TLS of November 26 that year. 
£•£££. Jonathan Kaa.es, wrote: 
rtLfred Courtney's study proposes and jus- 
a closer identification of the works with 
^shambling hobbledehoy creator than any 
Loded so far. Her method ... is the scrap- 
technique carried to extravagance. Is it 
L«ry, for example, to reproduce the en- 
S draft of Coleridge's 'This Lime Tree 
R/wer My Prison’ merely because it relates to 
Cb’s visit to Nether Stowcy? AlpU-like, the 
niter's teat tends either to bury itself under 
^fragments of quotations or to be dif- 
todinnot always pertinent accounts of Lam- 
bs substantial acquaintance. Nevertheless, 

. kr book Is a handsome tribute, both to Elia 
iojJ to her enthusiasm.” 

Criticism 

Ban Smalley. The Study of the Bible in the 
Middle Ages. 444pp. Basil Blackwell. £6.95. 0 
01 13168 X. □ This book, first published in 
1952 and reviewed in the TLS of October 17 
that year, must have introduced many to the 
spiritual senses of the Bible as read in the Mid- 
dle Ages: but the influence of its judicious bai- 
lee between spiritual and literal readings has 
not been sufficiently felt. It should have saved 
is from many follies both in medieval studies 
ud in general theory of interpretation. The 
lot of the second edition is reprinted with a 
mw bibliography and ten new pages of com- 
nitttaiy. It is a pity that the text could not be 
revised, or else printed with some of Miss 
Smalley's more recent work: the honest con- 
luston in the new commentary, that the de- 
scription of Abbot Joachim’s biblical inter- 
pretation of history as the “senile dementia" of 
spiritual exposition was silly, could have en- 
priered an Important discussion. But this 
Sects only a few pages; despite the advances 
dstelarship since the original text, this re- 
rauuabook to be read by anyone interested 
a the Middle Ages - or the Bible - or 
knwneiitlcs - or the theory of literary 
as regards all literature whatsoever. 
_ S.M. 

Astronomy 

• J F. K. Fisher. The Art of Eating . 749pp. 
£4.9$, 0330 28142 9. □ M. F, K. 

Is an American who lived in France in 
” y*uh and learned there not just how to 
ttxk.r. otherwise her books might Jostle for 

withlDelia' Smith’s - but how to eat. It 
a kind byconversion, nnd she returned to 
to native (and a missionary, pledged to break 

^Wand Sales 
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American males of their Puritan custom of p 
eating only steak and apple pie, and doing their si 

darndest to get no pleasure from it other than a it 
sense of hoggish fullness. She writes extremely n 

well (though Auden may have exaggerated a 
when he called her the best prose-writer in the C 
US) nnd manages to be exhaustive (on the i 
subject of the life-cycle of the oyster for 1 
example) without inducing nausea. It is rather i 
irritating, though, to be told that one is a “lousy < 

cater”, especially by someone who includes a 
can of soup in many of her recipes, and one i 
regrets the fact that Picador have cropped the I 
pages of this attractively presented book so 
savagely. M. F. K. Fisher’s collected cookery 
books were first published as The Art of Eating 
by Fnber in 1963, and reviewed in the TLS of 
December 19 of that year. 

K. A. McC. 

Natural History 

Paul Colinvaux. The Fates of Nations. A 
Biological Theory of History. 269pp. Penguin. 
£3.50. 0 14 02 2516 1. □ First published by 
Simon and Schuster in 1980, this is a well- 
written and entertaining Wellsian attempt at a 
history of the world. The book makes gran- 
diose claims: “Many of the well-known 
scourges of our kind, including poverty and 
social oppression, turn out to be dearly 
predicted by ecological theory, poverty in 
particular being an inevitable consequent* of 
changing habits and of reproductive drive. 
Links between family size, wealth-and liberty 
are also understood when subjected to ecolo- 
gical terms, and an ecologist’s view of history 
points with accuracy to the nations which 
should be able to retain freedom .” And indeed 
the facts of Toynbee’s Study of History (freely 
acknowledged as a source) are re-wrapped in 
much pleasing ecological speculation and talk 
about niche theory. But when compared with 
the continental range and resources employed 
in C. D. Darlington’s The Evolution of Man 
and Society (1969) the biological and historical 
scholarship of 77ie Fates of Nations looks a 
little like one of those weakened species which , 
as Darwin remarks in The Origin , “has 
apparently been saved from fatal competition 
by having Inhabited a protected station 1 , some 
off-shore island, perhaps, as yet unsubdued by 
very large libraries. ^ 


Philosophy 

B. A. F. Hubbard and E. S- Karnofsky. 
Plato’s Protagoras: a Socratic 
171p*p. Duckworth. £7.95. Q 7156 1640 4. _□ In 
his foreword to Hilbbard and Karnofsky’s new 
translation of and commentary on F late . s 
Protagoras , M. F. Burnyeat says that this is of 
all Plato’s dialogues ... the most vigorous 


presentation of Socrates at work in philo- Aj 
sophical discussion” . This would seem to make Ai 
it a suitable choice for a new version with two “F 
novel features. On the one hand the translation ‘ 
attempts to preserve the knottiness of Plato’s ^ 
Greek, and indeed to stop us forgetting that it A 
is written in Greek, so that we are given the r 
keywords transliterated as well as translated n 
and italicized, and politike techne becomes ai 
city craft. On the other hand the commentary is B 

“Socratic" in the sense that it consists of a C 
series of numbered questions which force one T 
to think hard about each step of the argument ^ 
and so wake one from one’s dogmatic slum- a 
bers. This isa good idea, but it should not blind { 

us to the fact that, excellent though the s 
Socratic method may be, Plato himself abuses ] 
it horribly in the Protagoras : vigorous it may i 
be, but fair, open-minded, undogmatic it is ] 
not. 

K. A. McC 

Travel and topography 

Norman Lewis. Golden Earth. 275pp. Eland 
Books. £4.95. 0 907871 65 8. □ First published 
in 1952 (and reviewed in the TLS of October 10 
that year) this intelligent, laconic book was one 
of the last accounts of Burma to come out 
before that strange country was effectively 
closed to foreigners. The extraordinary thing 
about Golden Earth is that it describes a 
country which, in stark contrast to the rest of 
Indo-China, has hardly changed at all in the 
last twenty-five years. True, the bridges on the 
Rangoon-Mandalay railway are no longer 
blown up daily by “White Flag" or “Red Flag” 
Communists, and the area of “pacified" land 
has grown to at least 50 per cent. Most of the 
Indians whom Norman Lewis met will prob- 
ably have been expelled, and, under the aegis 
of the Path to Socialism Party, land tenure has 
been radically transformed. But the Shans in 
the North, the Chins, the Karens, the Mons, 
the Bengali Arakanese, not to speak of the 
l remnants of Chiang Kai-shek's army in the 
i mountains (and the Opium Barons in the 
, Golden Triangle) are still, as they werein 1952, 
is sporadically .combative. Bui these ructions 
n * take, place,: by lndb-Chiriese standards, on,, a 
i tiny' scale. Other aspects of life also remain 
y unchanged; there are still no buildings, apart 
front Pagodps, higher than a palm tree in 
- Rangoon; the Strand Hotel still serves por- 
ridge. Besides Rangoon and Mandalay and the 
country in between, which the tourist can now 
t. easily visit, Mr Lewis also went South by boat 
t- to Mduimeia and Mergiii and North to Lashto, 
n Bhamti and Myitkyana, all now out of bounds. 
w The photographs in this reprint are rather 
’ s murky, but in all other respects It is admirably 

produced. 1 J. F. T. R. 
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